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Comment 
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The Nicomachean Ethics 


salad; and more than a group of editorial remarks 
to make a magazine. In the first issue of THE 
SYMPOSIUM we spoke, rather generally, of the aims we 
have in mind. These aims it is the business of the maga- 
zine itself to formulate precisely, as, in a novel, a char- 
acter becomes genuinely a creation not through the 
author’s description of him but through his own actions 
and thoughts and feelings. Criticism, we believe, though 
it must start with an understanding on their own 
ground of the ideas it discusses, should in the end reach 
a point of view to which all of the ideas are but objects: 
this is partly what is meant by calling criticism im- 
personal, or disinterested. We wish criticism in THE 
Symposium to achieve, further, what we have described 
as symposial structure; but this is even more dependent 
on the material which becomes available. That the 
present issue exhibits a symposial structure in a variety 
of aspects is as much good luck as careful planning. 
One thing should be made clear. We do not pretend 
that in considering articles for THE Symposium our 
only standard is one of “excellence.” An essay on 
Humanism or Fundamentalism, judged by its own 
standards, might be of considerable merit; yet we should 
not for that reason publish it. It is, of course, con- 
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ceivable that from subjects of current debate so publicly 
sterile and confused there might arise an essay we 
should want to consider; but this would be only when 
the writer showed through his treatment of the subject 
a recognition of issues which lie back of any intelligent 
discussion. Nor is THE Symposium interested in fluctu- 
ating opinions about Prohibition or Naval Conferences 
or Grover Whalen or tariff squabbles; though there is 
a level at which these too become objects for critical 
discussion. The first task is to know what we are talking 
about, and what we can talk about; and to know this 
we must be concerned with ideas rather than events, 
with analysis rather than consequences. 


Philosophy of Experiment 


HEN, not so long since, a rare philosopher here 
WW and there began to distinguish between em- 

piricism and (what I shall here call) experi- 
mentalism, the distinction, or rather one of its more 
serious consequences, was received by the philosophic 
public as revolutionary. Needless to say this revolution 
was looked upon neither as a necessary, nor a desirable, 
nor yet an intelligible next step in the development of 
philosophic method. No doubt there were weaknesses 
in the evidence on which classic empiricism affected to 
base certain of its strongest beliefs, but surely these 
weak reasons for believing could be reinforced without 
reforming the whole foundation of belief. So men 
thought not twenty years ago, and yet the last ten of 
these years have witnessed the multiplication of writ- 
ings whose interest can plainly be traced to the one 
common cause: namely, that they all pretend to treat 
as objects of experimental observation certain entities 
that the older empiricism had definitely put beyond the 
reach of experimental methods. As one striking result 
— behaviorism, unheard of two decades ago, is today 
a journalistic cliché and a popular moral issue. And there 
are other results less widely discussed but of no less 
practical importance — among them, the jurist’s new 
interest in so defining those “‘mental facts” he requires 
to be established by witness as to bring them within 
the type of fact an intelligent being could bear witness 
to. With all this to draw his attention, it would seem 
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little likely that any future historian looking back on 
the thought of this day could fail to note its devotion to 
an objective treatment of mind. Yet that historian 
would do ill who took this objective psychology to be 
in itself a philosophy; it can be no more than a chapter 
(though a very critical one) in some new theory of 
evidence, a chapter to be neither profoundly written 
nor wisely judged save as a moment in whatever may 
be that theory which has made this psychology not only 
possible but inevitable. In the postulates of its new 
philosophy must lie the real meaning of a day char- 
acterized by its interest in developing an objective 
theory of mind. 

A philosophy which would seem both to permit and 
to require mind to be viewed as an object, develops as 
the writer thinks out of a few quite definite postulates; 
simple, but of an order so general that the demands they 
lay on any definition of mind are mere corollaries of the 
rules they prescribe for scientific defining in general. 
Formulating these postulates, the present article would 
expose but two arguments in their favor: they seem 
to resolve, and to be the only solvents of, contradictions 
admitted to arise out of older philosophies; they seem 
to bring order and method into our scientific postulating 
and defining. The latter proposition cannot be demon- 
strated in a single article, but till room be found for a 
more developed sequel it may be hoped some suggestion 
of our postulates’ use will be found to lie in the postu- 
lates themselves and in the history of their origins. 


i 
Postulate 7. A question answerable without appeal to 


experience 15 no question of fact. 
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This postulate is the very principle whose pro- 
nouncement opéned the Empirical school, and the rule 
of thought by which all must abide who would have 
history class them as empiricists. It was the gesture 
with which the Eighteenth Century swept away a God 
whose “essence implied his existence,’”’ and a science 
said “‘to depend on ourselves alone, without need of 
external support.” Empiricism is precisely thought’s 
protest against “facts by definition” and “science by 
logic alone,” a protest whose first expression is but our 
postulate’s meaning given an affirmative wording. 


In Experience [wrote Locke in 1690] all our knowledge is founded; 
and from that it ultimately derives itself. Our observation is that, 
which supplies our understandings with all the materials of think- 
ing. [Its fountains] are the fountains of knowledge, from whence 
all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring.! 

Thus did Locke lay his foundations firmly; and had 
he built on them as firmly, empiricism could stand de- 
fined in the work of Locke alone. As it was, all Locke’s 
faith in observation as the sole fountain of knowledge 
could not prevent him from “knowing”’ the existence of 
a something never to be observed, and of which one 
could have no idea: substance. It took all the cumulative 
wisdom of a Berkeley and a Hume to purge empirical 
doctrine of this original Lockian taint; and the form 
their argument took may be condensed into our second 
postulate. 

Postulate 2. A question of fact not answerable by 
experience 1s meaningless. 

But with these two postulates stated, no more is 
needed to define what in distinction from the Lockian 
we may call the pure empiricism of the past. Together 


1 An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Il, i, 2. Condensed. 
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they make a real contribution to history; but with them 
pure empiricism seems at once to have established and 
to have exhausted its power of stimulating thought. 
The reasons of this speedy exhaustion are latent in the 
very conception of that “experience from which all 
our knowledge ultimately derives itself,” but the con- 
sequences do not betray themselves for nigh a century 
and a half. Throughout this hundred and fifty years 
(almost) the followers of Hume rest in the entire con- 
fidence that no very serious difficulty can arise to per- 
plex a philosophy whose questions of fact have learned 
to ask of only such facts as may lie in the experience of 
some ove, no matter if no more. Then from this clear 
sky comes Clifford’s lecture On the Nature of Things 
in Themselves. Of its familiar lines no more need here 
be quoted than may serve to point their moral. They 
begin happily enough, in the purest empirical strain, 
with “my feelings” arranging themselves in two dif- 
ferent orders: a subjective order of mental states, and 
an orderly world of objects. 


Here the word odject [Clifford explains] is taken merely to mean a 
group of my feelings; it is a set of changes iv my consciousness, and 
not of anything out of it. If I hold that there is hydrogen in the sun, 
I mean that if I could get some of it in a bottle, and explode it with 
half its volume of oxygen, I should get that group of possible sensa- 
tions which we call “water.”’ The inferences of physical science are 
all inferences of something actually or potentially in my conscious- 
ness, not of anything outside it. 

There are, however, some inferences which are profoundly dif- 
ferent from those of physical science. When I come to the conclusion 
that you are conscious, and that there are objects in your con- 
sciousness similar to those in mine, I am not inferring any actual 
or possible feelings of my own, but your feelings, which are not, 
and cannot by any possibility become, objects in my consciousness. 
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How this inference is justified, how consciousness can testify to 
the existence of anything outside of itself, I do not pretend to say; 
I need not untie a knot which the world has cut for me long ago. 
It may very well be that I myself am the only existence, but it is 
simply ridiculous to suppose that anybody else is. The position of 
absolute idealism may, therefore, be left out of count, although 
each individual may be unable to justify his dissent from it.? 


These lines are quoted, it was said, for the sake of 
pointing their moral. What then is that moral? It is 
the moral, we answer, which drives the experimentalist 
to break with the older empiricism whose words he has 
so far accepted, — drives him to formulate a third 
postulate interpreting just one word of the second. 

Postulate 3. A question of fact not answerable by ex- 
periment 1s not answerable by experience. 

The application is as obvious as it is drastic. Clifford 
has brought to light that frailty which, latent in the 
very beginnings of empirical doctrine, had foredoomed 
it to Just this end. What other faults personal to Locke 
had marred these beginnings, these Locke’s first suc- 
cessors had easily purged away: questions of fact an- 
swerable by the experience of none had been allowed to 
lose meaning for all. But in presence of this new revela- 
tion of an original sin, so like the old and yet so dif- 
ferent, neither Clifford nor any of his kind had the cour- 
age to apply old remedies: none had the courage to 
argue that if questions answerable by none were 
meaningless to all, then questions answerable by none- 
but-one should be meaningless to all-but-one. No, the 
consequences of invalidating one’s inference of fellow- 
minds are too tragic for Clifford, or too comic; he al- 
lows the inference to stand on the word of the world, 


2 Abridged. 
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though “how this inference is justified he does not pre- 
tend to say.” Whereupon, the experimentalist does pre- 
tend to say his say. There are, he postulates, there can 
be no questions of fact answerable by the experience of 
none but one. Nothing may be called matter of ex- 
perience, but what can be made matter of experiment; 
and nothing can be made matter of experiment for one 
save what is made so for all. No experience then can be 
so subjective to me, so ejective to my neighbor, none 
so subjective to my neighbor and ejective to me, but 
that both experiences are within range of the experi- 
mental observation of me, my neighbor, and all the 
world beside. The only question is, how does one learn 
to perform and interpret experiments of this order? 
But that is a sound scientific question demanding a 
scientific answer; for while anyone can guess at what- 
ever facts of mind he pleases, only a well-developed 
psychology can subject these guesses to experimental 
control. It is not surprising that one entering experi- 
mentalism by this particular door of history + should 
express himself first, not in the most general postulates 


3 Of course, “‘one entering experimentalism through this particular door of his- 
tory” has waited longer than he need have to make acquaintance with an objective 
theory of experience. Only to one whose pursuit of historic motives has refused to 
cross the Channel toward the end of the Eighteenth Century can there be anything 
revolutionary in the appearance of Postulate 3. To one who has seen the develop- 
ment of empirical thought pass directly from the care of Hume into that of Kant, it 
is no new reflection that “feelings” cannot be trusted to arrange themselves in any 
objective order: “Man glaubte die Sinne lieferten uns nicht allein Eindriicke, son- 
dern setzten solche auch sogar zusammen, und brachte Bilden der Gegenstande 
zu Wege, wozu ohne Zweifel ausser der Empfanglichkeit der Eindriicke, noch etwas 
mehr, nahmlich eine Funktion der Synthesis derselben erfordert wird.” Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, first edition, p. 120, n, But for the full doctrine that no experience 
could be subjective to anyone were it not objective to someone, one does better to 
wait for Hegel: “Die einfache Unmittelbarkeit ist selbst ein Reflexionsausdruck, 
und bezieht sich auf den Unterschied von dem Vermittelten.” Logik, ed. 1841, I, 58. 
To a development that has made of experience just this sort of Erfahrung, our Postu- 
late 3 could seem to be no more than it is: a summary conclusion of reflections that 
had matured in the interval between Hume and Hegel. 
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of method, but in some such formula of purely psy- 
chological import as that in which the present writer 
first tried to interpret his conviction that mind must be 
treated “as an observable object.” 


Mind [he wrote then] is not something inferred from behavior; 
it 74s behavior. Or, more accurately: our belief in mind is an ex- 
pectation of probable behavior based on an observation of actual 
behavior, a belief to be confirmed or refuted by more observation, 
as any other belief in a fact is to be tried out.* 

But one who has said no more than this, has done no 
more than announce his intention of looking among the 
observable aspects of animate behavior for such facts 
and relationships as may require for their description 
the categories of psychology. What then is this animate 
behavior; what in the first place is life? Or can even this 
be the question to consider first of all? Life is generally 
taken to exist only in a non-living environment; is it a 
matter of personal choice which shall be considered 
first, the living being or its non-living environment? 
Could one begin by completing one’s definition of life, 
then consider what sort of a world surrounded that life? 
Or might one equally well round off a physics of the 
outside, leaving a biology of the inside till opportunity 
offered? Our only answer can be: A philosophy whose 
postulates do not determine whether definitions of phys- 
ics precede those of biology or follow, or whether neither 
may be touched till some deeper science has furnished 
the apparatus — a philosophy of so little help to science 
is not to be called a philosophy. 

4“Mind as an Observable Object,” Fournal of Philosophy, 1911. For the original 
word “‘consciousness” the word ‘“‘mind’”’ has here been substituted. The statement 
is still conceived to hold true of the conscious, as of any other condition of mind; but 


the author has come to reserve the adjective “conscious” for the distinguishing 
of a special type of mentality. Vide, “On the Conscious Mind,” idid., 1929. 
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But no doubt it will generally be felt, on considering 
our Postulates 2 and 3, that before they can come to 
science’s aid they themselves must’ find some helping 
hand. Together they form of course the premises of a 
perfect syllogism in Barbara, and one who has offered 
the premises must have meant to accept the conclusion; 
namely, this: 4 guestion not answerable by experiment 
is meaningless. But then, what a predicament! No one 
can experiment on the past — it is: gone; no one on the 
future — it is not yet come; no one on the unreachable 
corners of the present. And shall it indeed be meaning- 
less to ask, say, the number of Babylon’s kings, the 
years this Republic shall last, the height of a lunar 
mountain? 

No, of course not. To ask the height of a lunar moun- 
tain, to ask the length of the pen in one’s hand, are 
questions of just the same order save for their orders 
of magnitude; to enquireof the remote in time andspace, 
to probe the intimate here and now must be all on one 
planeof meaning. But they: are so, the postulator hastens 
to explain, — they are so just icantiuee both are in the 
same sense answerable, both in the same sense not. 
As questions not of fact, but about facts, both are an- 
swerable “within limits;” as questions not about facts, 
but of facts, neither is answerableat all. This distinction, 
introduced to serve our present convenience, is simple 
enough to be useful: the same question may be either 
about facts or of fact, depending on the form of answer 
the questioner is willing to accept as the kind of answer 
he asks for. Suppose him content with an answer in 
the form: Either this is true or that is, though nothing 
in the world can be that is inconsistent with both; then 
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we say his question meant to ask about facts only. But 
suppose him content with no answer, however confined 
within limits, that leaves an either-or open; and sup- 
pose him to insist on repeating his question till the 
limits shall have been brought together in a single- 
valued answer, then we say his question was not just 
about facts, but of fact. Without dilating on purely 
logical matters, it is clear that if one who meant to ask 
a question of fact receive but an either-or answer, his 
question is not answered within its meaning; and if 
without changing his meaning he keep on asking his 
question under conditions admittedly such as can yield 
omy either-or answers, may he not fairly expect to 
have one of two comments made upon his insistence? 
Though indeed the two comments are one: whether he 
be told, “It is senseless to ask what you are asking” 

r ““What you are asking is senseless to ask,’’ — both 
come to the same thing as the world goes, and our 
postulate (as will presently appear) is meant to be 
heard by “‘a world.” 

Granted then, what all grant, that we live in a uni- 
verse wherein no experimental process can reduce to 
zero the variation of readings, the only hope we can 
have of preserving meaning for our questions of fact 
is the hope that this same universe we live in may be 
no less a world wherein further and further experiment 
can progressively exclude certain of those alternative 
answers which any given experiment must perforce 
have left open. But the hope thus defined is none other 
than that which has encouraged the historic experi- 
menter never to abandon the effort to bring closer and 
closer together the limits within which is confined the 
probable error of any last finding; and it is this very 
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historic experimenter who is most concerned in preserv- 
ing for his questions of fact the meaning here defined, 
for should the “limiting conception” of a value with 
zero probable error become for any reason unapproach- 
able, all meaning would forthwith vanish from the 
experimenter’s fundamental assumption; the assump- 
tion, namely, that mean-readings approximate the 
closer to fact, the closer their probable error approxi- 
mates to zero. To put this hope into postulates which 
shall define a universe of discourse whose conditions 
justify the hope (i.e., a universe in which questions of 
fact are of assured meaning) — this is the intellectual 
effort to which our first three postulates drive us in 
framing those to follow. 

Here then is the situation as your experimentalist 
sees it. (And for our ease let us take advantage of that 
useful principle of logic which permits us to throw all 
questions of fact into the common form, Js there an x?) 
In order to make meaningful the asking of so much as 
a single question of the form, Js there an x? three things 
must be undertaken. First, not only the experimentalist 
but anyone must demand of himself a schema into 
which can be cast his whole system of term-definitions, 
a single schema without which:it would be impossible 
to test any one definition for the consistency, necessity, 
and sufficiency of the terms in which it defines the x of a 
given question. Anyone must demand this of himself 
and of his neighbors, if the community of them is to 
share an understanding of the kind of x to which refers 
any particular question that their codperative experi- 
ment may be called upon to answer. Second, so must 
anyone demand of himself and of others a definition of 
the experiment by which they may convince one another 
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that in asking whether there be or be not an x of a cer- 
tain description, they are all referring to the same iden- 
tical “‘there.”’ This, in technical terms, is no other than 
the demand for a mutually intelligible definition of the 
“principle of individuation” to be accepted into their 
common universe of discourse. Finally, there is a de- 
mand to recognize which defines one as an experimen- 
talist and which must be accepted by all who have ac- 
cepted our three foregoing postulates whether accepted 
by the rest of the world or no. 

This peculiarly experimental demand may best be 
understood by considering the experimentalist as a 
product of that evolution which began with Locke’s 
exclusion from all concern with fact questions suscep- 
tible of non-empirical answer, and stopped but (as we 
now see) cannot end with our Postulate 3. How the force 
of this evolution should act as a v7s a tergo pushing the 
experimentalist on to his further postulating may best 
be conceived by recalling the history of empirical 
thought as a history of progressive expurgations. 
From each critic in turn we gain a new insight into the 
forms of unmeaning into which an over-eagerness to 
establish a question of fact has from time to time led the 
unwary. Reviewing the successive attitudes of em- 
piricism’s historic figures toward the question of form, 
Is there an x?, we find each to have offered his peculiar 
contribution. Locke: For no interpretation of there (in 
the question, Js there an x?) is it meaningful to demand 
an answer independent of experience. The ¢here of the 
There is a God of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, becomes 
a meaningless ¢here. (Postulate 1.) Hume: For no inter- 
pretation of x is it meaningful to demand an answer 
that shall come from nothing but experience, yet can 
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come from the experience of none. The substance of 
Locke becomes a meaningless x. (Postulate 2.) Be- 
haviorist: For no interpretation of evidence is it mean- 
ingful to demand that more than one accept as evi- 
dence what can be evident to but one. Evidence by 
immediate experience becomes meaningless evidence. 
(Postulate 3.) 

From this point on, the postulator is urged by the 
experience of the past to continue in the sense of its 
evolution. The question of fact has come to be mean- 
ingful only in so far as it can be answered by such 
experience as is an induction from confirmable experi- 
ments; but what question of fact can be answered by 
experimental procedure? None, as we have seen, unless 
we postulate the possibility of continuing into the future 
the kind of experimental progress that in the past has 
led to the reduction of probable error. To formulate 
this postulate in the most explicit terms — this is that 
“final demand” to which the experimentalist feels 
himself forced by the whole trend of history, of a history 
whose steps he has followed one by one in all his pre- 
vious postulatings. 

iil. 

No doubt it will be possible to explain in a preliminary 
way the motives that would force anyone facing the 
task we now face to take the first step with us. For how 
else can an experimenter begin than by picturing his 
laboratory as a limited world hung (as Pascal would say) 
between two infinities, from within which laboratory 
he is to contrive endless experiments that shall bring 
him nearer and nearer to those single-valued answers 
his questions of fact demand? And how could he begin 
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to work in such a laboratory on such a task, unless he 
conceived his two infinities to compose one intimate 
system so hung together in time and space, its points so 
mutually conditioned, as to allow him to construct in 
his workshop (both too big and too little) model after 
model of this world, each more accurate than the other, 
each reflecting with new delicacy both the little and the 
big? There is only one model of that kind in the history 
of science: it has always been called a mechanical 
image, and when such an image, or rather such a bun- 
dle of these images as observation leaves “permissible,” 
is kept responsive to experiment, it may fittingly be 
called a mechanical model of a natural system. In 
terms of such a model your experimentalist would ex- 
press the little that remains to be postulated; but the 
only real justification such a beginning can have is the 
measure of success it arrives at: 7.¢e., the measure to 
which it can guide the experimenter in framing for ex- 
perimental answer the next empirical question. 

Definition. A mechanical image of a natural system is 
constituted of a manifold of points, individuated by 
space-time codrdinates, classified in terms of a finite 
number of dimensions, and subject to a law such that 
conditions at all points being given for a value ¢, of an 
independent variable ¢ they are determined for any 
second value #,. The ¢ for which these requirements hold 
true is the time-dimension of the space-time codrdinates 
individuating the points of the system. 

In terms of the mechanical image thus defined we may 
formulate the following postulates. 


Postulate 4. No given observation can exclude the per- 
missibility of at least one mechanical image of a natural 
system observed. 
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Postulate 5. No given observation which leaves permisst- 
ble more than one such image can preclude the possibility 
of a further observation which shall exciude as non-permts- 
sible at least one of these images. 


On the basis of Postulates 4 and 5 we may formulate 
the following definitions. 

Definition. An unanswerable question of fact is a 
question in the form, Is there an x?, such that under the 
conditions laid by the questioner on x no image of a 
system in which an « is said to be, is both (1) consistent 
with one, and (2) inconsistent with more than one 
mechanical image of that system. 

Definition. An x which, introduced into the question 
Is there an x?, makes that question unanswerable shall 
be called an impossible x, and may be either impossible 
of definition, or impossible of individuation. An x not 
fulfilling the tests defining impossibility shall be called 
a possible x. 

iv. 

Although the fruits of these last postulates and their 
attendant definitions must await for their display the 
space of a separate article, something of the effect they 
would have in ordering the defining and in guiding the 
experiment of science may be gathered from the definite- 
ness with which they eliminate from the domain of em- 
pirical thought certain conceptions that history has 
regarded as important possibilities in the interpretation 
of natural objects. 

The “swerving atom” of Epicurus. The conditions 
imposed by the historic questioner on this historic x are 
well set forth by Lucretius: 
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When bodies are borne downward sheer through void, at quite 
uncertain times and uncertain points of space they swerve a little 
from their equal poise: you just and only just can call it a change of 
inclination.® 


Applying to this suggestion of a possible natural object 
the tests of our definition, we see at once how completely 
this x» fulfills our first endlich of the impossible: the 
swerving atom can neither coexist with and be without 
influence on a manifold of other atoms forming a me- 
chanical system, nor (from the definition of a mechani- 
cal system) can it form part of such a manifold; hence no 
image of a system in which this ~ is said to exist can be 
consistent with any ove mechanical image of that sys- 
tem. And the atom itself being thus impossible, any 
question of observing its existence becomes ameaningless 
question, any hypothesis assuming that among natural 
phenomena some one has been observed whose presence 
implies this ~ to have existence in nature becomes a 
meaningless hypothesis. Whether there appear in cur- 
rent vitalisms hypotheses of just this order one may pre- 
fer to judge for oneself, but the hypothesis Lucretius 
later advances to account for living freedom is unmis- 


takably of this kind. 


If all motion is ever linked together and a new motion ever springs 
from another in a fixed order and first-beginnings do not by swerv- 
ing make some commencement of motion to break through the 
decrees of fate, that cause follow not cause from everlasting, whence 
have all living creatures here on earth, whence, I ask, has been 
wrested from the fates the power by which we go forward whither 
the will leads each, by which likewise we change the direction of 
our motions neither at fixed time nor fixed place, but where and 
when the mind itself has prompted? ® 


5 De rerum natura, U1, 216-220, Munro’s translation. 


6 Ib., 251-61. 
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And whether or not there still persist any strong im- 
pression that freedom of living wills can only be had at 
the price of imposing on nature some *, the hypothesis 
of whose existence would be in direct contradiction of 
our Postulate 4, it is certain the swerving atom of Lu- 
cretius and his master had a history extending far be- 
yond classic times. The limiting conception to which 
this swerving atom finally reduced itself was none other 
than the Leibnitzian monad; and the monadology of 
Leibnitz is natural parent to whatever may survive to- 
day of a teleology positing as the very condition of its 
being the irreconcilability of living purpose and freedom 
with an inviolable mechanism in nature. It must be of 
principal interest in any sequel this article may have to 
show that teleology is, not indeed, reducible to, yet per- 
fectly consistent with mechanism; that so far from the 
observable teleology of life offering an obstacle to the 
acceptance of our Postulate 4, it is only in terms of con- 
ditions attributed by definition to a mechanical sys- 
tem that purpose can be defined and freedom given a 
meaning. 

The rational soul of Descartes. The principal use to 
which Descartes puts his rational soul is (in the name of 
freedom) to let it interfere with and (in the name of 
sensation) to let it be agitated by the mechanism sur- 
rounding its point of vantage in the pineal gland of man. 
So conceived, this point coexisting with a system which 
but for it would be susceptible of purely mechanical 
imaging is as impossible to our thought as though the 
point were itself a swerving atom, and not merely a 
“thoughtful” neighbor to atoms. causing them to 
swerve. But for the sake of an illustration which if 
sought in other historic systems would have to be intro- 
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duced with long interpretative comment, let us suppose 
not Descartes himself but some apologist of his to take 
very seriously the many passages in which Descartes 
insists on the possible independent existence of those 
utterly unlike entities, body and soul. Then we may see 
(and this is the point we would illustrate) that an x 
conditioned as might be a ‘‘disembodied soul” is not 
excluded from existence by the force of Postulate 4; 
nor does it fall as does the monad within the class of 
impossible x’s defined by our first criterion. The exist- 
ence in a natural system of any number of entities not 
themselves to be included in any mechanical image is 
consistent enough with the permissibility of a mechani- 
cal image of the system, — provided of course these en- 
tities exercise no disturbing influence on the mechanism 
surrounding them. Nevertheless, this and all other hy- 
potheses of entities coexistent with, but independent of, 
the mechanical points of a system are finally excluded 
from our understanding of the meaningful; it is pre- 
cisely to exclude such hypotheses that Postulate § is 
introduced and a second criterion of impossibility estab- 
lished thereon. For though the existence of disembodied 
“Cartesian souls” in any natural system is consistent 
enough with the construction of one mechanical image 
of that system, it is equally consistent with the con- 
struction of more than one,—an hypothesis meaningless 
enough in light of Postulate 5. And our quasi-historical 
illustration will have served its immediate purpose if it 
aid the imagination to grasp that conception of science 
which has guided us from the first, and shall determine 
all future defining. It is a conception which would render 
every stage of our experimental knowledge in terms of 
that ‘‘bundle of mechanical images” any last experi- 
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ment must have left permissible; it would then picture 
the progress of that knowledge as a gradual squeezing 
out of 3 images proved non- permissible. Now to such a 
conception of empirical meanings the hypothesis of an 
x whose presence in a natural system could be noted in 
no one, whose exclusion therefrom could be effected by 
the elimination of neither of any two permissible images 
of the system, — the hypothesis of such an x is a com- 
pletely meaningless hypothesis. And is anyone prepared 
to see in this partly fictitious figure of a modified “‘Car- 
tesian soul” a conception of no current interest? In the 
literature of the day is there nowhere to be found “‘en- 
telechy,” “‘vital force,” “‘noumenon,” whose function it 
is to provide life with its purpose and freedom without 
interfering with that pervasive mechanism science tries 
to establish throughout the domain of Nature? 


Enough however of the past and its legacies. The 
interest of the experimentalist lies not in the detection 
and rejection of historic impossibilities, but in the con- 
struction and classification of such x-classes as our pos- 
tulates may allow to be possible. Evidently, one such 
x-class is possible by definition: it is the class of points 
constituting a mechanical system. But evidently, 
too, as many other classes are possible of demonstration 
as there are to be discovered methods of grouping points 
in such wise that (1) group- properties may be defined 
as mathematical functions of point-properties, (2) 
group- -identity may be established as a function of 
point- -coordinates alone. If furthermore we anticipate 
that a “‘science” will be found possible wherever a 
method of point-grouping is found possible, it is evident, 
as before, that there is one such “science” possible by 
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definition: it is the science dealing with such point- 
groups as are themselves but points of a given mechani- 
cal system; namely, the science of mechanics. But again 
it is evident that as many sciences other than mechanics 
are possible of demonstration as there are to be estab- 
lished (in the sense defined) point-groups other than 
points. 

In any sequel to the present article, it would be the 
writer’s hope to show that sciences other than mechanics 
are possible, that of these sciences other than mechanics 
two at least are mutually independent, that within the 
respective domains of these two independent sciences lie 
on one hand physics, on the other biology. Thus, of these 
two contrasting sciences of which there has so long been 
question, it might at last be shown that both are consist- 
ent with mechanism, neither reducible to mechanism, 
and neither to the other. If these results when presented 
are accepted by the critic, the postulates from which 
they spring will have fulfilled that condition which an 
early paragraph laid upon any system of thought 
worthy to be called a philosophy: they will have pre- 
scribed the order of (special) defining and postulating 
within any system of sciences framed consistently with 
the postulates of that experimentalism which we may 
now see to be no more than a philosophy of experimental 
Science. 

Epcar A. SINGER, JR. 
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Mr. More as Soctal Thinker 


of the few surviving champions of an order that 

is passing; so he was very much flattered, it is 
said, when Francis Hackett declared it was men like 
Mr. More who made Socrates drink the hemlock. Such 
heat, it seems, assured him he was not as old-fashioned 
as he sometimes really feared. The truth is that Mr. 
More is more in fashion today than he has been in many 
years. He and his “compeer,” Professor Babbitt, have 
cast bread upon the waters, and having fed upon it 
gratefully, their disciples and sympathizers among the 
younger men are helping them regain an audience. The 
foremost of the younger reactionaries, Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
has so formidable a reputation as a poet, that he is 
coming very near to making a movement out of a hand- 
ful of critics who are agreed in opposing “liberal 
thought;” though it is one of the curiosities of our 
literary generation that Mr. Eliot’s prestige as a poet 
has given him standing as a philosopher. To the pages 
of The Criterion of which he is editor, have flocked the 
intellectual protagonists of Roman and Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, and the literary apologists of reaction; among them 
Mr. More. Mr. Eliot himself began the move to re- 
habilitate Mr. More in The Sacred Wood. Ina “‘Note on 
the American Critic” he found only Messrs. More and 
Babbitt worthy of mention. 
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In the realm of thought Mr. More, nevertheless, 
might be called old-fashioned, for the views he upholds 
have been driven fairly from the fields of philosophy, 
history, and the social sciences; and, in fact, find their 
safest refuge today in “literary” criticism, so-called. 
In the wide world, it is scarcely necessary to say, the 
order for which Mr. More stands is very much with 
us, too much with us in America. Indeed, Mr. More 
represents that curious blend of Calvinist and plutocrat 
(Mr. More would say aristocrat) that is the American 
captain of industry, politics, or education. A curious 
blend, for it was Calvinism that provided a religious 
justification for the commercial revolution (Calvin 
himself wrote a pamphlet defending usury), and de- 
termined the attitude of our middle class toward 
society and the state; but having won their protest, that 
middle class, in becoming dominant, has also sought to 
become aristocratic. This blend of Calvinism and aris- 
tocracy Mr. More has sought, with pilpulistic might and 
main, to harmonize. 

Theology was once the happy reconciler, and the 
canny Puritans could be told that it was God’s will that 
some men grow wealthy and rule their fellows. But 
mindful that theology is weakening, Mr. More, as an 
intellectual Calvinist, has devoted his lifetime to justify- 
ing the standards of his group apart from its traditional 
theology (his apologia, however, as we shall soon see, is 
still a theological one). Mr. Babbitt and his disciples 
are in substantial agreement with Mr. More on social 
questions, and, in fact, the term “new humanism”’ is 
more generally used in connection with Mr. Babbitt. 
For some, the general agreement between these “new 
humanists” and religionists like Mr. T. S. Eliot, has 
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been obscured by Mr. Eliot’s recent criticism of hu- 
manism. Mr. Babbitt assumes that the values for which 
he stands can be defended upon their own merits; 
whereas Mr. Eliot argues that these values need the 
higher authority of an orthodox church. But this 
quarrel between the Trackensams and Slackensams 
is insignificant. Whether the values they uphold are to 
be defended by themselves or a Church, the fundamen- 
tal fact is that they agree on the same set of values. And 
it is the truth and value of these values that is here 
questioned. 

The most peculiar and irritating word that these 
writers apply as a standard is “reason.” They use the 
term with just the manner and looseness with which 
Matthew Arnold used to speak of “culture.” The diffi- 
culty is that no one has a monopoly of the term, least 
of all its present “defenders,” and the important task 
is to discover what exactly they mean by “reason.” 
Here, unfortunately, there is a hiatus. One can discover 
little more than that “reason” is the faculty employed 
by its champions. Mr. Norman Foerster, a disciple of 
Mr. Babbitt, declares that the first principle of the 
“new humanism” is that: “Certain assumptions are 
inevitable, since every conception of life ultimately 
rests upon them.” Certainly this is true; but it is the 
true ideal of knowledge to reduce the unknowable to the 
smallest and most tenable of assumptions. And there- 
fore the aim of intelligent thinking is to examine the 
validity of the assumptions made in any argument. 
When, however, one examines the writings of these 
“new” classicists, one discovers that criticism of as- 
sumptions is the one thing not permitted. Yet it had 
seemed an everyday commonplace that, given certain 
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assumptions, anything could be proved. “Reason,” one 
discovers, simply means reasoning from unexamined 
assumptions. Mr. Eliot’s use of the term is even more 
suspect, for he claims, like the Catholic thinkers, that 
religion has used the test of reason, and points out that 
for the Greeks, reason (/ogos) meant the participation 
of the human in the divine (whatever that may mean), 
as contrasted with mere “human” reason. So it is fair 
to say that Mr. Eliot’s “reason” is indissolubly bound 
up with his faith as an Anglo-Catholic. The “reason” 
of Messrs. More and Babbitt is equally a matter of faith 
in what they call the “inner check.” 
il. 

Mr. More and his allies have been very fond of calling 
their opponents “temperamental” and “subjective,” 
and pride themselves on their “objective” standards 
toward literature and society. Certainly they are correct 
in proclaiming the necessity of standards, and few will 
deny that in the final judgment of literature there is 
necessary a theory of value which holds for activities 
other than literature. Perhaps it is a pity that there can 
be no theory of value peculiar to literature alone; for, 
in so far as one’s critical writing is purely evaluative, it 
will have no value at all, if one’s theory of value is 
wrong. In no critic’s case is this danger more apparent 
than in Mr. More’s. Literature has been for him only a 
springboard from which to proclaim his theories, and in 
the dozen or more volumes he has written upon liter- 
ature, there is scarcely one estimate which could be 
called literary. Indeed one wonders why Mr. More has 
found it necessary to give us his moral, religious, and 
economic views apropos of literature, hes it would 
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have been simpler for him to write essays on morals, 
religion, and economics. Certainly his “literary” criti- 
cism tells us nothing about literature.’ 

It is particularly in the first of the Shelburne Essays 
and in The Drift of Romanticism that Mr. More most 
positively reveals his theory of value. Unless one 
studies his fundamental assumptions in these essays 
one will not understand the implications of Mr. More’s 
later statements; though (to put it kindly) from his 
earliest writings to the present Mr. More has not 
changed his mind about many fundamentals. 

The Drift of Romanticism is a curious book. Nominally 
Mr. More is attacking romanticism. Fortunately for 
those who are bored by the quarrel between romanti- 
cism and classicism, Mr. More solves the extremely 
difficult problem of defining romanticism by identifying 
it with naturalism! He begins by distinguishing two 
different uses of the word “romanticism;” in other 
words, he removes those qualities called romantic which 
may be worthy of approval, thus leaving the rest to his 
unmitigated censure. By one use of the word is meant: 


certain attributes of poetry of every age when it rises from the 
common level to the climaxes of inspiration — the moments in it 
when we are thrilled by the indefinable spell of strangeness wedded 
to beauty, when we are startled by the unexpected vision of mystery 
beyond the circle of appearances that wrap us in the dull common- 
place of daily usage, and suddenly “‘the immeasurable heavens 
break open to their highest.” 


1 So that any discussion of Mr. More’s criticism can only concern itself with his 
theory of value. In writing about literature Mr. More makes the traditional and 
cardinal error of assuming — due to a preposterous notion of the completely ob- 
jective nature of works of art — that we are all agreed as to the meaning of any 
particular work of art. He rushes on to make evaluative judgments about it without 
ascertaining what exactly is its meaning and purpose. Literary criticism should, 
rightly, be largely concerned with meaning and purpose. 
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This is not the kind of romanticism Mr. More is bent 
on attacking: The Romanticism he abhors is associated 
with a definite historical movement of modern Europe 
which, so far as one can gather, is compounded of 
Rousseauism, the French Revolution, modern philos- 
ophy since Locke, and the main stream of literature 
since Pope. The Romanticism he dislikes is: 


the wonder and strangeness that go with the dissolving together 
of the human soul and nature, the vague revery that takes the 
place of insight, the pantheism that has forgotten the true surprise 
of the supernatural. 


It is also, in another connection, 


that expansive conceit of the emotions which goes with the illusion 
of beholding the infinite within the stream of nature itself instead 
of apart from that stream. 


These definitions become readily understandable 
when one refers them to Mr. More’s private meta- 
physics described in his “Definitions of Dualism” (The 
Drift of Romanticism). Mr. More posits an absolute 
dualism: Limitless Nature is opposed to the Infinite 
Intuition. For Mr. More Nature is not infinite, but 
limitless (quite a distinction), and to Nature belong 
both reason and impulse, though reason is quite readily 
amenable to the action of the “inner check.” This 
“inner check” is absolutely opposed to Nature. It is not, 
as psychology would explain it, the “mere blocking of 
one impulse by another.” That sort of check belongs to 
Nature too. The inner check of which Mr. More is 
thinking is “a restraint upon the flux exercised by a 
force contrary to it.” It is co-existent and co-operative 
with Nature, but lies outside it and is, in fact, “essen- 
tially irreconcilable” to it. And since, for Mr. More, the 
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“‘limitlessness [of Nature] is the very essence of evil,” 
it will now be understood what Mr. More meant by his 
definitions of Romanticism. That “expansive conceit 
of the emotions which goes with the illusion of beholding 
the infinite within the stream of nature itself” is the 
emotional concomitant of naturalism. 

It must be made clear that by naturalism Mr. More 
does not mean merely the philosophy which stresses the 
individual fact (indeed, as I shall quote later, he at- 
tempts to deny to naturalistic science precisely this 
stress of the individual fact). Naturalism he uses in a 
much more inclusive sense. From his point of view, 
modern thought has been naturalistic since Locke who, 
says Mr. More, left no room for the soul; certainly not 
for a soul (inner check) outside of and opposed to 
nature, such as Mr. More wishes to believe in. Inter- 
preting Mr. More’s remark, we find him to mean that 
Locke left no place for innate ideas; and the “inner 
check,”’ which is the humanistic absolute, upon which 
humanism stands or falls, is precisely the form of innate 
idea which Locke demonstrated to have no existence. 

Mr. More forestalls any questioning about the char- 
acter of his absolute. “What, if anything, lies behind 
the inner check, what it is, why and how it acts or 
neglects to act, we cannot express in rational terms.” 
It seems one cannot ask for a proof of the existence of 
this inner check. Proof and demonstrability belong to 
its enemy, Nature. Belief in the inner check, then, is an 
act of faith. It becomes plain that Messrs. Eliot, Babbitt, 
and More should ask us not to reason, but exhort the 
multitude to an act of faith. 

For, even on the face value assigned it by Mr. More, 
the inner check is an irrational notion. And to prove this, 
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one need not criticize it by modern thought. One can 
go back to Aristotle, to whom Mr. More would certainly 
defer, since his whole “philosophy” is a naive form of 
the doctrine of the mean. The “new humanism” seeks 
a fixed principle outside the flux of nature, and calls 
this principle the inner check; it believes that nature, 
which is the only reality we can know, has no values; 
that it gains meaning only by the imposition of a 
standard above it and apart from it — the inner check. 
Then there are two realms: Nature, and its standard. 
But what gives this standard validity? If it is valuable 
in itself, and does not refer back to a third thing above 
both nature and its standard, then it is admitted that 
an entity may enclose its own standard; therefore nature 
can be said to enclose its own values, and naturalism is 
self-sufficing. If neither nature nor its realm of standard 
are self-sufficing (that is, if an entity does not enclose its 
own standard), then the “fixed” principle outside of 
nature gets its validity from still another principle, and 
this from another, and so on in an infinite regression. 
Aristotle could have told this to Mr. More. Aristotle 
criticized Plato on just this ground, that if the world of 
sense gained its validity from the realm of Ideas above 
it, then the second is dependent on one above that, 
et cetera, which is absurd. It is certainly less an act of 
faith to believe that we may formulate values within 
Nature, than that Nature must depend on an Unknow- 
able outside it, whether called the inner check or any 
other name. So much for Mr. More’s metaphysics.# 

Is it not a mad state of affairs when, after confound- 
ing his enemies in the name of “reason,” “precision,” 
“distinctions,” and like terms, the humanist trots out 
his own absolute, the inner check, over which, by his 
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own confession, reason has no control; but which, 
rather, controls reason and yet is essentially irreconcil- 
able with reason; and whose action cannot be explained 
in terms of reason? And yet we are told to accept this 
inner check in the name of reason! 

And we are told not to consider the only possible 
psychological explanation of this inner check, the 
explanation that Mr. More is creating a continuous, 
metaphysical entity out of a number of separate im- 
pulses which inhibit certain other impulses. In other 
words, Mr. More strings together a number of impulses, 
feelings which upon examination may be discovered to 
be the result of irrational habits, class and personal 
prejudices, attitudes uncritically accepted from his 
particular stratum of society; and then seeks to prevent 
an examination of the validity of this string of attitudes 
and prejudices by declaring them to be an irreducible, 
unexplainable inner check which cannot be questioned 
when it chooses to express judgments. 

What is Mr. More’s purpose in doing this? Simply to 
lump together all his religious and social prejudices, and 
by calling them an inner check, set them up as a stand- 
ard for society. Other people’s attitudes and convictions 
he calls mere temperamental prejudices, and he will not 
even do them the justice of examining them to deter- 
mine their truth. Instead he examines them by his 
standard, the inner check, and dismisses them if they 
are not in agreement with his inner check; that is, he 
judges any idea by its consistency with his own bundle 
of prejudices and attitudes which he refuses to examine. 
And this is the last court of appeal for the “new hu- 
manism.” This is the “standard” by which we are 
asked to measure ourselves. Mr. More’s “fixed princi- 
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ple” is to justify his prejudices by an appeal to his 
prejudices. - - ; : 
This standard is made “objective” by an appeal to 
the authority of the Greek tradition: Mr. More tries to 
demonstrate that the “inner check” and its main atti- 
tudes are attested to by the principal thinkers of clas- 
sical Greece. One must remark on the freehanded use of 
Greek writers by Mr. More. The limitations of the 
Greek language and the undeveloped state of precise 
expression among the Greeks as compared to modern 
language, makes them more amenable to “‘interpreta- 
tion” than later thinkers. (No classicist can challenge 
this statement when he considers, for instance, that not 
until the Parmenides, and therefore late in the history of 
Greek philosophy, was Plato able, and then by a tre- 
mendous effort, to distinguish between the existential 
and copulative uses of the verb “to be.”) Even so, it is 
amazing what a Greek philosopher can be made to say. 
Manipulation of Plato is fairly simple; for Plato ts like 
the Bible; one can find in him a text for anything; as 1s 
exemplified by Pater’s discovery of a nineteenth century 
aestheticism in the Dialogues. But the mishandling of 
Aristotle is really astounding. Aristotle, the descriptive 
thinker, the primitive scientist, was so injudicious as to 
talk of imposing the theoretical life upon the practical. 
Under Mr. More’s transforming fingers the WNico- 
machean Ethics, so largely a conceptual description of 
the practical life of Athens, becomes an ethics of an 
absolute dualism — surprisingly enough, Mr. More’s 
own moral dualism. In fact, Aristotle emerges a Presby- 
terian elder, not a Pagan; and Greece becomes more 
Hebraic than the Hebraicized England that Arnold so 
deplored. If one is to believe Mr. More, it was Hellenism 
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that was truly Hebraic.2 The Greek indifference to 
sexual morality and the freedom of expression which 
even the most un-pagan of Greeks, Plato, displayed (one 
recalls Alcibiades in the Symposium) finds no place in 
Mr. More’s conception of Greece. The Greek idea of the 
good and beautiful — never clearly presented, limited, 
and defined anywhere in Greek thought — turns out 
to be, for Mr. More, an ideal of the good as a variation 
of Calvinistic mores sitting in judgment on the products 
of the arts. One begins to wonder why the Greeks were 
ever called Pagans. 
ili. 

Science, of course, is Mr. More’s bugaboo. His prin- 
cipal objection to it is the “almost irresistible tendency 
of the human mind to glide from hypothetical (experi- 
mental) science into what I have called philosophical 
science, meaning thereby the endeavor to formulate a 
philosophy out of scientific law and hypothesis.” Mr. 
More explains (this is in his essay on Huxley) that the 
antagonism between religion and science is caused by 
just this tendency toward philosophical science, which 
makes the man of science hold a “supercilious intoler- 
ance’’ for those who build their faith on hypotheses of 
another sort than his own. One is both amused and 
irritated at this naive attempt to lay the blame for 
antagonism at the door of science. For until quite 
recently many scientists, often to the loss of their in- 
tegrity, have been assuring the chieftains and priests of 
the established mores that science has nothing to do 
with religion and morality. Too often has science, fear- 


I do not share Arnold’s misconception of Hebraism. Arnold blamed the Hebrews 
for those sins of Christianity which are autochthonously Christian. But there is no 
other connotative word, unfortunately, which serves my purpose here. 
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ful of being interfered with by the established powers, 
sunk to apologetics. Only after the World War and its 
results had startled them into complete realization of 
its immediate necessity, have the more courageous 
natural and social scientists begun to apply their 
knowledge to consideration of pressing social problems; 
though it will be long before a sufficient change in out- 
look among our ruling class will permit scientists actu- 
ally to make use of their knowledge in constructing a 
decent social order. 

Surely enough, one finds Mr. More comparing scien- 
tific and religious assumptions. “This rationalistic form 
of science depends on an invincible belief in some uni- 
versal law of nature, and on a tendency to overlook if 
necessary the individual phenomenon in favor of this 
law.” What is one to say to this? For the cardinal ele- 
ment in science is just this stress on the importance of 
the individual phenomenon in testing hypotheses. It is 
this stress that has practically transformed science in 
thirty years. When Mr. More says that he “cannot see 
that the (scientific) method differs one whit from the 
method of the dogmatist in religion” one can only ask 
him what religion has ever overhauled itself so com- 
pletely as science has recently done. DeVries’ Theory 
of Mutations, the Quantum theory, and the Einsteinian 
physics, to mention only three changes, have trans- 
formed science more than Christianity has changed in 
nineteen centuries. For science, as Faraday said, is 
“essentially progressive and corrective,”’ as religion 1s 
not. When Mr. More implies that science and religion 
equally depend on assumptions, the answer is that 
science depends on fewer and more verifiable postulates, 
and is willing to question them, as religion is not. It 
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seems incredible that anyone should say that the concep- 
tion of a personal god, or, as in Mr. More's case, of a 
dualistic absolute, is an assumption in the same sense 
as the law of the uniformity of nature. 

Mr. More argues that it is perfectly true that, as 
Huxley says, one must have “evidence which logically 
justifies that certainty’ ’ before one can be certain of the 
objective truth of a proposition. But, says Mr. More, 
does Huxley suppose that “Cardinal Newman, for 
instance, would admit that his theological hypothesis 
was any less supported by evidence than the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis? As a matter of fact Newman might 
retort that he had with him the evidence of ages, where- 
as Huxley was depending at bottom on the evidence 
of only a few decades of time.” The use of Cardinal 
Newman would indicate that Mr. More himself hardly 
believes in his argument. The “evidence of the ages” 
is, of course, logically preposterous, depending on the 
sanctifying value of time, a time theory which Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis might well have included in his Time 
and Western Man, for it has been more influential and 
more conducive to muddled thinking than any of the 
theories he examines. 

Mr. More, however, has still another argument; that 
Huxley never showed “that the inner evidence which 
gives us the sense of moral liberty and responsibility, of 
sin and holiness, is less logically trustworthy than the 
evidence of the eye and ear.’”’ No, Huxley has not; his 
own book on Hume must have made him feel that it was 
quite unnecessary to do so; for Locke and Hume showed 
it too thoroughly for the job to be repeated again in 
philosophical form. And psychology and anthropology 
have shown in other forms the falsity of this “inner 
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evidence.” There is found in many peoples a distinction 
between good and evil; but the content of these varies 
to such an extent that what is good to Mr. More may 
be evil to someone brought up in a different, and 
perhaps better environment. What John Locke wrote 
nearly three centuries ago, in his polemic against innate 
ideas, becomes more certain as we learn more about 
other civilizations than ours. “‘He who will look abroad 
into the several tribes of men... will be able to 
satisfy himself that there is scarce any principle of 
morality to be named ... which is not somewhere 
slighted and condemned by the general fashion of 
whole bodies of men.” That man is born with any 
ethical ideas has been overwhelmingly proved to be 
nonsense; and it is disturbing to one’s belief in the 
capacity of mankind to learn, to find a group of pre- 
sumably cultured men assuming such a notion. (Mr. 
More is compelled to believe in innate ideas, I suspect, 
because he can no longer believe in the moral law as the 
will or arbitrary decree of God, as did the more thor- 
oughgoing Calvinists, who were too firmly convinced 
of the total depravity of human nature to admit the 
existence of any trustworthy moral sense.) 

To protest that man 7s born with moral ideas, sounds 
very noble; and very high-minded, too, sounds the 
assertion of the humanists that man has free will. Let 
us see what is the real meaning of such an assertion. 
The general position of the humanists on this point is 
stated by Mr. Norman Foerster, who says that the 
“new humanists” assume “‘the freedom of the will to 
conform to a standard of values, as opposed to the de- 
terministic assumptions” of naturalism. (What the 
“standard of values” is, we have already seen.) The 
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“new humanists” are fighting old battles which never 
had any meaning. If by “freedom of the will” is meant 
the freedom of every single living individual, the doc- 
trine is absurd. For good or ill, it is evidently true that, 
given a certain set of conditions, a certain environment, 
the majority of men will act in certain ways, accept 
certain ideas. No amount of noble language will do away 
with the fact that the majority of men will inevitably 
be molded passively by the conditions of their en- 
vironment. This is what is meant by determinism, not, 
as is implied by Mr. Foerster, moral fatalism. 

The naturalistic recognition of the importance of the 
social environment in molding the majority of men, 
points to the real problem for society, the bettering of 
the social environment, if we are to have better men; 
makes clear, what should always have been so obvious, 
that before men can read and interest themselves in 
politics and philosophy, they must eat and be housed 
and clothed; that before men can think, they must live 
like men and not like starveling helots. 

To prate about free will, then, is to hide the real road 
to the good life. The humanist assertion of freedom 
offers corollaries which are neither noble nor disin- 
terested. Men are asserted to have free will in order that 
the onus for their miserable lives, their ugly bodies and 
stifled souls, be placed on their own bowed shoulders, 
and not where it belongs, on the shortcomings of the 
social order and the moral defectiveness of the leaders 
of that social order who do nothing to bring about a 
decent state of society. This is the freedom offered, like 
that freedom of contract which “sturdy individualism” 
foisted upon the laborer: freedom to starve. This free- 
dom is like that “civilization” which is defined so as to 
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exclude its material basis. Upon which it is said to be 
unnecessary to distribute more equally the material 
goods of the world, for that would not be a gain for 
“civilization.” 

It is preéminently the scientific attitude which has 
brought about an understanding of the positive value 
of the social environment in making the good life, and 
brought about the realization that no “inner check” 
or “‘superrational will” can make the life of man less 
brutish and unmoral; and by breaking down the Chinese 
wall between the “material” and the “‘spiritual”’ made 
crystal-clear the necessity, in the interests of morality, 
of a wider distribution of the “‘material” basis of human 
existence. To the extent that science has done this, it is 
far more than the “‘mere instrument” which humanism 
tries to make it out to be; it is an ethical force, the most 
powerful ethical force that has ever functioned in 
human history. If science and the,machine technology 
based on it are ““mere instruments” in Mr. More’s 
sense, why have they given — nay, dictated — new 
values? 

It is this causal relationship between environment 
and morality which Huxley is thinking of when he 
writes: “There lies in the nature of things a reason for 
every moral law, as cogent and as well defined as that 
which underlies physical law.” Mr. More quotes this 
sentence, and then charges Huxley with taking an 
opposite view to this when Huxley writes that “the 
notion that the doctrine of evolution can furnish a 
foundation for morals seems an illusion.” It is plain that 
Mr. More is interpreting the first sentence as meaning 
that morality is inherent in the structure of the universe, 
and that evolution, as a fundamental aspect of that 
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structure, should be able to offer a criterion for morality. 
But Huxley never could mean to say that. That there 
can be no ambiguity in these two sentences, is effec- 
tively proved by the fact that it was the doctrine of 
evolution which effectually killed, once for all, the 
eighteenth century belief in a universal morality in- 
herent in the structure of the universe. The “‘reason for 
every moral law” that Huxley speaks of, is not, of 
course, like natural phenomena, identical among all 
bodies of men; there have been, for instance, differences 
in the birth rate of males and females which have dic- 
tated polygamy to one people and polyandry to another. 
But there zs an environmental reason, or rather reasons, 
for every human practice; and what the scientific atti- 
tude has taught us 1s, that if you would change human 
practices, you must change the environmental reasons 
for them. 

Mr. More makes a great deal of this imaginary incon- 
sistency in Huxley, coming finally to the conclusion that 

“these inconsistencies in Huxley are not the result of a 
progressive change in his views nor are they infrequent 
or superficial. They lie at the very foundation of the 
system of which he was the most distinguished spokes- 
man.” So Mr. More’s whole argument against science 
simmers down to an alleged inconsistency between two 
sentences in Huxley taken out of their context, one of 
them glaringly misinterpreted. Mr. More concludes his 
tilt with science with the observation that the scientific 
or pragmatic philosophy “is based on the exclusion of 
half the evidence of life,” which other half, of course, is 
our old friend once again, the “body of testimony ac- 
cumulated through thousands of years.”’ Mr. More has 
himself admitted (“The Paradox of Oxford,” Aristoc- 
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racy and Fustice) that the classical and Christian tradi- 
tions are opposed to each other, so one wonders how he 
selects his testimony from the conflicting ages to form 
“tradition.” And even if it were possible to reconcile the 
various traditions, one remembers Blake’s wise saying, 
that if our fathers had not been fools, we should have to 
be. Mr. More insists on standing with our fathers. 
iv. 

Not science and literature alone bow to Mr. More’s 
all embracing dualism. Indeed Mr. More has an amaz- 
ing ability for reducing the most complex social or 
economic question to a simple dualistic issue. Thus he 
considers any attempt to better economic and social 
conditions as a fallacy which arises from not minding his 
dualistic absolute. In “The Religious Ground of Hu- 
manitarianism,” he roundly declares that attempts to 
better the social order result from 
a failure here to discriminate between the ideals of religion and 
the ideals of the world. To apply the laws of the spirit to the activi- 
ties of this earth is at once a desecration and denial of religion and a 
bewildering and unsettling of the social order. To intrude the as- 
pirations of faith and hope and the ethics of the golden rule of love 
into regions where prudence and courage and the dictates of honor 
are supreme is a mischievous folly. Failure to discriminate between 
the virtues that spring from these ideals, or any attempt to amalga- 
mate the religious virtues and the secular virtues, to confuse humil- 
ity with justice, non-resistance with mercy, poverty with liberality, 


chastity with temperance — such blindness is equally absurd and 
vastly more dangerous. 


Mr. More’s high flown verbiage states a very simple 
position: that man’s best efforts and ideals should be 
reserved for other-worldly religious contemplation; that 
for our life on earth we should permanently content 
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ourselves with second-best ideals. This is sheer moral 
defeatism, and clearly demonstrates the essentially 
anti-ethical nature of Mr. More’s dualism. For to con- 
sign to another plane than the earthly one the highest 
ideals man can formulate, and to declare that these 
ideals are not to be secularized, is not a moral philoso- 
phy, but an anti-ethical escape from the problem of 
bringing about the good life. For a Christian, such a 
position is only possible by arbitrarily deciding, for 
instance, that Christ’s strictures on the rich and his 
socialistic sayings were not meant for this world at all, 
and (a non sequitur) should never be applied to this 
world; and this is the position that Mr. More used to 
take. But now (The Criterion, July, 1929, “The Absolute 
and an Authoritative Church’) Mr. More is ready to 
admit that the Gospels are ambiguous, and that Christ 
may possibly have meant this world. Logically, he 
should also change his economics, but Mr. More does 
not carry logic so far. 

Mr. More’s economics is very simple. He merely as- 
sumes that he who has or gets, deserves. That really is 
his primary assumption in attacking any and all pro- 
grams for social change. The only aid the poor should 
expect comes not as their due but from the great- 
hearted generosity of the rich; that is, not justice, but 
liberality is their hope. That our present civilization is 
our common heritage from the past, which all should 
be permitted to share equally, does not occur to Mr. 
More. Rather, he asks us to 


discriminate clearly between the phenomena of social aggregates 
considered as a whole on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
problems which arise out of the conflict of different parts within 
these aggregates. The progress of mankind as a race is the slow 
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process of evolution caused by the survival of the fittest; the rapid 
progress of any particular aggregate is due to the directive activity 
of the “‘ great men” within the aggregate working through the law 
of competition. Justice and the general welfare demand that the 
“great man”’ receive his proper material reward. The introduction 
of the idea of humanity as a whole into problems of this second 
order has brought about the wild and mischievous notions of 
humanitarian economy now so prevalent. The laws of society are 
fixed, and no amount of sentimental yearning will alter their 
nature; although it may very well create infinite distrust and class 
hatred. 


To enumerate the economic fallacies which Mr. More 
has compressed into this little space would take more 
than the length of this essay. Here they can only be 
suggested. (1) The distinction between “social aggre- 
gates considered as a whole” and the particular aggre- 
gate means, for instance, that the growth of the rail- 
roads has absolutely no relation to the general economic 
situation. Thus, not the pioneers who settled the West 
and made the railroads necessary and inevitable, but 
the capitalists who financed their building are alone to 
be thanked for our railroads. (2) Industry as a whole is 
based on the machine technology made possible by 
science, which belongs to humanity as a whole. Under 
the present economic system, however, the largest part 
of the fruits of science go to a small class. Mr. More 
assumes this to be just, first, because he 1 ignores the 
significance of science for material prosperity, second, 
because he assumes that this prosperity is due to the 
“directive activity” of the captains of industry, rather 
than to labor and science. He blandly forgets that their 
“directive activity” is concerned mainly with the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds, not with the production of 
goods. (3) He casually assumes that mankind progresses 
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most rapidly by the activity of a competitive and ac- 
quisitive society, a notion which has been hammered to 
death by every intelligent economist of our time. Mr. 
More advocates the purest kind of daissez faire. (4) 
From which it naturally follows that “the general wel- 
fare” requires that the captain of industry get as much 
as he is getting. Mr. More has suppressed here the rest 
of the thought process; we can supply it from the nine- 
teenth century theory which Mr. More rests on. The 
general welfare demands the present unequal distribu- 
tion, according to this theory, because if his share were 
cut down, the captain of industry would be less enter- 
prising, less ambitious, and therefore the general wel- 
fare would suffer. Since, however, the captain of indus- 
try’s ambition and enterprise are directed to getting his 
share, to distribution, and not to production, to cut 
down his share would, obviously, solve many of our 
economic ills. (5) And whatever does Mr. More mean by 
his statement that society is static, or that the laws of 
society are fixed? What are these fixed laws; have they 
been the same in the tribal matriarchy, the villeinage 
system, the United States, and the U.S.S.R.? 

Mr. More has written more than one book concerning 
the Demon of the Absolute, who makes us so posit 
every problem that it falls into two opposing absolutes; 
but nobody has been more under the sway of the 
Demon than Mr. More himself. It is just this formula- 
tion of the problem of social justice in mutually ex- 
clusive terms that lies at the bottom of his anti-humani- 
tarianism. In 4ristocracy and Fustice he asks: 


What is the true aim of society? Does justice consist primarily 
in levelling the distribution ‘of powers and benefits, or in propor- 
tioning them to the scale of character and intelligence? Is the main 
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purpose of the machinery of government to raise the material 
welfare of the masses, or to create advantages for the upward 
striving of the exceptional? 

There are really two errors here. The first is to iden- 
tify the interests of the aristocracy of intellect and the 
oligarchy of wealth or birth; a highly illegitimate iden- 
tification, and only to be supported on the assumption 
that, as Burke thought, the inherited possession of birth 
and honors broadened the views of those who possessed 
them; and on the further assumption that men of light 
and leading would either be born or assimilated into the 
privileged class. This is more than doubtful; all that one 
can say is that men of light and leading have been the 
servants in the houses of the rich and powerful. Yet one 
can guess how Mr. More arrives at his position. For 
most of the history of the West, education has meant a 
knowledge of “classics,” to which practically none but 
members of the upper classes could attain. Therefore, 
the writers of ancient Greece (with an occasional excep- 
tion, as Hesiod, the Boeotian peasant), were part and 
parcel of the aristocratic class. Similarly, the Church 
Fathers whom Mr. More so admires were well enough 
cared for by Mother Church. It is only in compara- 
tively modern times, with the rise of science, printing, 
and with the rise of the conception of knowledge as 
something more than a textual knowledge of certain 
literary works, that needy sons of grocers and foundling 
orphans have begun to be important to the realm of 
intellect. And since Mr. More has such antipathy to 
them and to their modernity, it would be too much to 
expect him to change his economic views in their favor. 

Mr. More’s second error, an even more vicious one, is 
to conceive that the interests of the few who maintain 
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and carry on the “higher” elements of civilization, and 
the interests of the masses, are either separated or op- 
posed. One can answer him with a quotation from Mat- 
thew Arnold, who was scarcely a socialist. ““We are 
trying to live on with a social organization of which the 
day is over. Certainly equality will never of itself 
alone give us a perfect civilization. But with such in- 
equality as ours, a perfect civilization is impossible.” 
(This quotation is also relevant to Mr. Eliot, who, in an 
essay on Bradley, accepts Arnold’s reactionary politics 
in Culture and Anarchy as the core of Arnold’s thought, 
and rejects his liberalism in Literature and Dogma as 
unessential to his position. The quotation is from 
“Equality” in Mixed Essays, which was published ten 
years after Culture and Anarchy. Arnold repudiates his 
earlier position even so far as to propose that the law of 
bequest be changed to provide a more equable distribu- 
tion of wealth.) 

These two errors, the identification of oligarchy and 
intellect, and the opposition between the “higher” and 
the “lower” elements of civilization, are the bases of 
Mr. More’s anti-humanitarianism. They are of course 
not merely intellectual errors made by a misguided 
thinker, but fundamental discrepancies in a system to 
which he is emotionally bound. How emotionally, his 
criticism of opposing social ideals exemplifies. He 
descends to assuring us that the humanitarian is, in his 
personal dealings, often a dishonest person, and to the 
catchpenny dictum that equalitarianism “is merely 
another name for a desire to take away from the strong 
their advantage in the struggle of life.” He is most the 
Calvinist in his economics, for Calvinism, of all reli- 
gions, fails most completely to recognize the social 
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nature of wealth. It taught and still teaches that in- 
crease of one’s-wealth demonstrates the blessing of God. 

This, then, is the economics of “‘reason”’ and the 
“nner check.” 


Vv. 


The historical point of view of Mr. More is incredibly 
naive. His conception of the origins of modern times is 
even simpler than the old Reformation-Renaissance 
theory. It is, in fact, a theory of religious causation. 
The sixteenth and seventeenth century thinkers began 
to wander away from the ordained dualism, and the 
world has since been punished by the blight of romanti- 
cism. Science, which should have been an obedient 
servant, has also become romantic. Among other evils 
caused by romanticism and its sister humanitarianism, 
according to Mr. More, are: the defection of Newman 
to Catholicism; the friendship and quarrel of Wagner 
and Nietzsche; the conception of woman as in any way 
man’s equal; the belief that not the criminal but society 
is guilty; the excess of violence and lawlessness in the 
City of New York (1912); female suffrage; socialism, 
which according to Mr. More is accepted by the man in 
the street with these words: “It is bound to come, why 
strive against it?’ What a rare man in the street! Other 
evils resulting from the failure to follow God’s ordained 
dualism are: the Civil War; Christian Science; and the 
revolt from Greek and Latin. 

But the strangest charge of all: “. . . Our humani- 
tarianism, our feminism, socialism, equalitarianism, 
pacifisms, — all our sentimental isms, are indeed not 
the direct cause of the present [World] war, but have 
so prepared the material for it that a slight spark was 
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sufficient to set the whole world aflame.” This was in 
May, 1915, so Mr. More was writing with the clear- 
sightedness of a neutral onlooker. His theory of the 
remote, but fundamental, causes of the War is hardly 
intelligible unless one understands Mr. More to mean 
that the socialists, in order to weaken their enemies, 
egged them on to fight each other for world markets and 
supplies; the pacifists desired a War to end War; the 
humanitarians wanted sufferers on whom to expend 
their sympathies; the equalitarians wanted everybody 
equally dead; and the feminists foresaw they would get 
the suffrage after the War. Whether Mr. More con- 
tinued to give the radicals any credit for the Holy War 
after America entered in defense of civilization, I do 
not know, for Mr. More became discreetly silent. No 
one can seriously claim, however, that Mr. More did 
not have a sound attitude to the War, for in the same 
book (4ristocracy and Fustice) he amply atoned for 
giving the isms any credit for making it. In an essay 
called “The Philosophy of the War,” he roundly con- 
demned the integrity of German scholarship, the 
“Nietzscheism”’ of Germany, and the “false and mis- 
chievous”’ literature ‘which throws into vivid relief all 
the horrors incidental to the battlefield, and slurs over 
or denies the honour and exaltation that are also a part 
of the soldier’s life.” 

Comment would be too obvious. ‘Incidental”’ 
horrors! 

The very existence of society is endangered by 
monstrous wars: Mr. More begs us not to forget their 
glory. Society can be neither good nor at peace so long 
as there are inequalities of opportunity and reward, 
caused, as are its wars, by the refusal of the dominant 
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few to recognize the social basis of wealth. Mr. More 
applauds this refusal and explains away class hatreds as 
engendered by the very doctrines which seek to do away 
with them! In place of such doctrines which seek to cure 
the canker of society at its very core, Mr. More offers 
us a dualism which is at once a sanction of this canker 
and an assertion of its necessary eternality. And this is 
offered us as an ethical doctrine. Instead of a vigorous 
and basic program for the construction of the good 
society, Mr. More offers us an impotent “morality,” 
whose anti-social consequences are clearly apparent be- 
hind its verbal nobility. This classical discipline of 
Mr. More, this Greek morale, is but intellectual coward- 
ice in the face of grave matters and responsibilities. 


FeLt1x Morrow 
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irH_ bewildering rapidity the new art has 
W divided in a multitude of directions and op- 
posing intentions. There is nothing easier than 
to emphasize the differences between some productions 
and others. But this emphasis on what is different 
and specific will prove valueless unless we determine 
beforehand the common basis which, under variations 
and even contradictions, always makes itself known. 
That good ancient, Aristotle, taught that different 
things differ through that wherein they resemble one 
another; that is to say, in a certain common character. 
Because bodies have color we notice that some have a 
different color from others. The species are precisely 
specifications of the genus, and we understand them 
only when we see them modify diversely a common 
heritage. 

The trends of the new art interest me only moder- 
ately, and, with few exceptions, each individual work 
interests me still less. But my evaluation of the new 
artistic works should be of interest to no one. Writers 
who limit their inspiration to expressing their approval 
or disapproval of works of art should not write. The 
are of no use in this arduous trade. As Clarin said of 
some mediocre dramatists, it would be better if they 
devoted their efforts to other tasks: for instance, to 


‘Translated from La Deshumanizacion del Arte, second edition, 1928, pp. 30-45. 
So far as the editors can learn, this is the first published English translation of any of 
Sr. Ortega’s work. 
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raising a family. Have they one? Then let ae raise 
another.’ 2 <: 

The important thing is the ee ntie fact of a new 
aesthetic sensibility.2 Facing the plurality of special 
trends and individual works, such sensibility represents 
what is generic, what the special trends spring from. 
This it would seem to be of some interest to define. 

On looking for the most generic and characteristic 
feature of the new work, I find it in the tendency to 
dehumanize art. The previous paragraph suggests this 
formula with a certain precision. 

If, when we compare a picture of the new school with 
another of 1860, we follow the simplest order, we shall 
begin by confronting the objects which are represented 
in both: perhaps a man, a house, a mountain. Soon we 
notice that the artist of 1860 has intended, above every- 
thing else, that the objects in his picture should all have 
the same atmosphere and appearance that they have 
eut of the picture when they form part of ordinary or 
‘human’ reality. It is possible that besides this the 
artist of 1860 intends many other aesthetic complica- 
tions, but the important point to note is that he has 
begun by securing the resemblance. Man, house, and 
mountain are immediately recognized. They are our old 
familiar friends. On the other hand, in the new picture 
we have difficulty in recognizing them. The onlooker 
thinks that perhaps the painter was not able to achieve 
the resemblance. Of course, the picture of 1860 may be 

‘badly painted’; that is to say, between the objects in 
the picture and thie same objects outside of it there may 
2 This new sensibility is found not only in the creators of art but also in the public 
at large. When I have said that the new art is an art for artists, I meant by ‘artists’ 


not alone those who produce art but those as well who have the capacity to perceive 
the purely artistic values. 
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exist a great disparity, an important divergence. Never- 
theless, whatever that disparity, the errors of the tradi- 
tional artist point toward the ‘human’ object. They are 
stumblings on the road that approaches it, and are 
equivalent to such signs as “This is a Rooster,” which 
the early theater used, to orient its public. In the new 
picture the opposite occurs. It is not that the painter 
fails and that his deviations from the ‘natural’ (natural- 
human) do not include it, but that they point in a 
direction opposite to the one that would lead us to the 
human object. 

We see that the painter, far from going more or less 
toward reality, has gone counter to it. He has proposed 
boldly to deform it, to break its human aspect, to de- 
humanize it. We could imagine ourselves living with the 
things represented in the traditional painting — many 
Englishmen have fallen in love with La Gioconda; 
but with the things represented in the new picture it 
would be impossible to live. By destroying their aspect 
of living reality the painter has cut the bridge and 
burned the ships that could transport us to our habitual 
world. He leaves us confined in an abstract universe, 
and forces us to deal with objects with which we cannot 
deal humanly. We must, therefore, improvise another 
manner of treatment, completely different from our 
usual living experience; we must create and invent new 
ways of dealing with these unaccustomed forms. This 
new life, this life invented after the annulment of 
spontaneous life, is, precisely, the artistic comprehension 
and enjoyment. It does not lack sentiments and pas- 
sions, but clearly these sentiments and passions belong 
to a psychic flora very different from that which covers 
the landscape of our primary and human life. They are 
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secondary emotions that those ultra-objects* provoke 
in our artistic consciousness. They are specifically 
aesthetic sentiments. 

It might be argued that to obtain such a result it 
would be simpler to do without the natural forms — 
man, house, mountain — and to construct forms com- 
pletely original. But this is, in the first place, imprac- 
ticable.* Perhaps in the most abstract ornamental line 
there vibrates in disguise a tenacious reminiscence of 
certain ‘natural’ forms. In the second place (and this is 
the most important reason) the art of which we are 
speaking is inhuman not simply because it does not 
contain things human but because it consists actively 
in the process of dehumanizing. In its escape from what 
is human, the terminus ad quem (the abnormal form at 
which it arrives) is not as important as the ferminus a 
quo (the human aspect which it destroys). It is not a 
matter of painting something that is completely differ- 
ent from a man, a house, or a mountain, but of painting 
a man that should resemble as little as possible a man, 
a house that should retain only as much of its normal 
character as will enable us to attend its metamorphosis, 
a cone that has come out miraculously from what was 
before a mountain, as a serpent comes out of its skin. 
The aesthetic pleasure for the new artist arises from the 
triumph over what is human; for this reason it is neces- 
sary to limit that triumph to presenting, in each case, 
the strangled victim. 

Most people believe that it is an easy thing to flee 
from reality, yet it is the most difficult thing in the 


3 ‘Ultraism’ is one of the most fitting names which have been invented to denote 
the new sensibility. 

4This has been attempted to an extreme degree (in certain works of Picasso), 
but with an exemplary failure. 
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world. It is easy to paint a thing that completely lacks 
sense, that is unintelligible and valueless: it is sufficient 
to string along words without any connection or to 
draw lines at random.® But to succeed in constructing 
something that is not a copy of the ‘natural’ and that, 
nevertheless, has some substance, implies a most 
sublime gift. 

‘Reality’ watches the artist constantly to prevent his 
evasion. What cunning the escape of genius represents! 
The artist must be a topsy-turvy Ulysses who frees 
himself daily from his Penelope and navigates among 
the reefs toward the witchery of Circe. When he man- 
ages to escape a moment from the perpetual watchful- 
ness, let us not hold against him a proud gesture like 
Saint George’s standing on the vanquished dragon. 


* 
* * 


In the works of art preferred by the last century there 
is always a nucleus of ordinary reality that becomes the 
substance of the aesthetic whole. Art works on this, 
and its work is limited to polishing the human nucleus, 
to giving it lustre, brilliancy, organization, and reso- 
nance. For most people this seems the most natural, 
indeed the only possible way to construct a work of art. 
Art is a reflection of life, nature seen through a tempera- 
ment, the representation of what is human, etcetera, 
etcetera. But with no less conviction the younger artists 
maintain the contrary. Why should the old always be 
in the right against the young when the future always 
agrees with the young against the old? Above all it is 


5 That is what the Dadaist jest has done. We can notice (see previous note) how 
the same extravagances and frustrated efforts of the new art are derived with a 
certain logic from its organic principle. This demonstrates ex abundantia that we 
are dealing, in effect, with a unitary movement full of meaning. 
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not fitting to get excited about it. Dove si grida no é vera 
scienza, said_Leonardo. Neque lugere neque indignari, 
sed intelligere, recommended Spinoza. Our most rooted, 
our most indubitable convictions are the ones most to 
be distrusted: they are our limitations, our confines, our 
prison. Life is indeed unimportant if there does not stir 
in it a great eagerness to expand its frontiers. We live 
only so far as we are eager to live more, and all ob- 
stinacy in remaining limited by our habitual horizon 
means weakness, a decadence of vital energies. The 
horizon is a biological line, a living organ of our being; 
and while we enjoy plenitude the horizon flees, swelling 
and undulating with an elasticity almost in the rhythm 
of our breath. But when the limits of the horizon are 
fixed, it is because they have become rigid, and we have 
entered old age. 

It is not so evident as the academicians suppose that 
the work of art must necessarily consist in a human 
nucleus decorated by the Muses. This is, while it lasts, 
reducing art to mere cosmetics. I have already indicated 
that the perception of ordinary reality and the per- 
ception of artistic form are by nature incompatible, 
since they require different adjustments in our per- 
ceptive apparatus. An art that offers us this double 
vision is a cross-eyed art. The nineteenth century was 
especially cross-eyed, and for that reason its artistic 
productions, far from representing a normal type of art, 
are perhaps the greatest anomaly in the history of taste. 
All the great epochs of art have avoided centering their 
creations in man, and this command to exclusive realism 
which governed the sensibility of the last century is a 
vagary unparalleled in aesthetic evolution. From this it 
follows that the new inspiration, on first view so ex- 
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travagant, touches again at least at one point the true 
road of art. This road may be called “the will to style;” 
and thus, to give style is to deform reality, to make 
unreal. To give style implies dehumanization, and vice 
versa the only way to dehumanize is by giving style. 
Realism, on the other hand, by inviting the artist to 
follow docilely the form of things invites him to abandon 
style. For this reason, the Zurbaran enthusiast, not 
knowing what else to say, says that his paintings have 
‘character,’ just as the works of Lucas or Sorolla, 
Dickens or Galdés have character and no style. And 
the eighteenth century, which has so little character, 
is saturated with style. 
a 
* * 

The new generation has declared taboo the intrusion 
of the human quality into art. Now what is human, the 
repertory of elements which integrates our habitual 
world, is ranged in a hierarchy of three orders: man, 
followed by living things, and lastly the inorganic. 
Further, the new art’s prohibition is enforced with an 
energy in proportion to the hierarchical status of the 
object. The personal, since it is the most human of the 
human, the new art most ardently avoids. 

This is seen clearly in music and poetry. From Bee- 
thoven to Wagner the subject of music was the expres- 
sion of personal feelings. The composer built great tonal 
structures so that in them he might lodge his auto- 
biography. Art was more or less confession; contagion 
was the only manner of aesthetic enjoyment. “In 
music,” Nietzsche said, “passions take enjoyment in 
themselves.” Wagner injects into Tristan his adultery 
with Wesendonk, and the only way to appreciate the 
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opera is for us to become vaguely adulterous for a couple 
of hours. The music is infection: to enjoy it we must 
weep or writhe or melt in spasmodic voluptuousness. 
From Beethoven to Wagner, all music is melodrama. 

That is treason, the contemporary artist would say. 
It is playing upon a noble weakness of man’s, one 
through which he catches his neighbor’s joys and 
sorrows. But this contagion is not of a spiritual order; 
it is a mechanical contact like the unpleasant sensation 
produced in us by the grating of a knife against glass, 
an automatic effect and no more. We must not confuse 
tickling with rejoicing. The romanticist hunts with a 
decoy, dishonestly taking advantage of the zeal of the 
bird to riddle him. Art cannot consist of psychic con- 
tagion, for this is an unconscious phenomenon, and art 
must be all clarity, the harmony of intelligence. Tears 
and laughter are, aesthetically, frauds. The gesture of 
beauty never goes beyond melancholy or smiles. And 
better still if it does not reach even there. Toute maitrise 
jette le froid (Mallarmé). 

I believe that the judgment of the new artist is fairly 
sound. The aesthetic pleasure must be an intelligent 
pleasure (for there are blind as well as discerning 
pleasures). The joy of the drunkard is blind: like every- 
thing in the world, it has its cause, alcohol, but it lacks 
a motive. The prize winner in a lottery is also happy, 
but with a very different happiness: he is happy over 
something specific. The joviality of the drunkard 1s 
hermetically sealed, shut in upon itself; it does not 
know its origin, it is unfounded. But the joy of the 
lottery winner consists in the realization of the fact that 
motivates and justifies it: he rejoices because he sees in 
himself an object of rejoicing. It is a conscious gladness 
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that lives on its motivation and seems to flow from the 
object to the subject. 6 

All that strives toward spirituality and away from the 
mechanical must possess this intelligent, motivated, and 
discerning character. Now, the romantic work provokes 
a pleasure that hardly maintains any connection with 
its content. What can musical beauty (which must be 
situated somewhere outside me in the place from which 
sound emanates) have to do with the intimate, personal 
effects on the listener that the romantic public relishes? 
Is this not a perfect guid pro quo? Instead of enjoying 
the aesthetic object, the subject finds his enjoyment 
in himself: the work has been only the cause, the alcohol 
of his pleasure. This will happen whenever art is funda- 
mentally a representation of actual experiences. These 
inevitably seduce us, arouse in us a sentimental partic- 
ipation that prevents us from contemplating them in 
their objective purity. 

Seeing is a matter of distance, and each of the arts 
manipulates a projector that places things at a distance 
and transfigures them. On its magic screen we contem- 
plate them, exiled, living on a planet beyond our reach, 
unapproachably far. When this lack of reality is missing, 
we are overcome by a fatal vacillation: we do not know 
whether to live the things or to contemplate them. In 
the presence of wax figures we have all felt a peculiar 
uneasiness. This springs from the ambiguous impression 
they make on us, which prevents our adopting a definite 
attitude toward them. When we feel them as human 
beings they mock us; and if we see them as fictions they 


6 Causation and motivation are therefore two wholly distinct nexus. The causes of 
our states of consciousness do not exist for them: science must determine them. 
On the other hand, the motive of a feeling, a volition, or a belief forms part of the 
latter: it is a conscious nexus. 
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seem to quiver in irritation. There is no way of reducing 
them to mere objects. Looking at them we are confused 
with the suspicion that it is they who are looking at us, 
and we end by feeling a loathing toward this kind of 
superior corpse. The wax figure is pure melodrama. 

It seems to me that the new sensibility is dominated 
by a loathing of the human in art very similar to the 
loathing a sensitive person has always felt before wax 
figures. But the mocking, macabre wax figures have 
always filled the masses with enthusiasm. We may ask 
ourselves in passing a few impertinent questions, with 
no mind to answering them now: What does this loath- 
ing toward the human in art mean? Is it perhaps a dis- 
like for the human, the real, for life itself? Or is it just 
the contrary — a respect for life, a distaste for seeing it 
confused with art, with a thing so subordinate as art? 
But how dare we call art, divine art, glory of civilization, 
peak of culture, a subordinate function? —I have 
already said that I was dealing with impertinent ques- 
tions. Let them, for the moment, be as though they 
had not been asked. 

Melodrama reaches in Wagner its most inflated 
exaltation, and as always happens, when a form reaches 
the maximum its conversion to its opposite begins. 
Already in Wagner the human voice ceases to be a 
protagonist and becomes submerged in the cosmic 
clamor of all the other instruments. But a more radical 
conversion was inevitable. It was necessary to root out 
private feelings from music, to purify it by an exemplary 
objectification. This was the achievement of Debussy. 
Since him it is possible to listen to music serenely, 
without rapture or tears. All the variations of intention 
which have occurred in art during the last decades 
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tread the new ground, the ultra ground conquered by 
Debussy. This conversion from the subjective to the 
objective is of such importance that all exterior differ- 
ences disappear for it. Debussy dehumanized music, 
and for that reason it is from him that we date the 
new musical era. 

We find the same about-face in poetry. It was neces- 
sary to free poetry, which had become weighted under 
a load of human material, and, as it dragged itself along 
the ground, was torn by trees and corners of roofs, like a 
deflated balloon. Mallarmé, in this, was the liberator 
who gave back to poetry its aerostatic power. He him- 
self perhaps did not realize his ambition, but he was the 
leader in the new ethereal explorations, who gave the 
decisive order to cast off the ballast. 

Recall the theme of poetry in the romantic period. 
The poet was only too willing to share his emotions, 
those of a good bourgeois, his great and little sorrows, 
his nostalgias, his religious or political preoccupations, 
his pipe dreams. By fair means or foul, he aspired to 
envelop his daily existence in pathos. Individual genius 
occasionally created around the human nucleus of the 
poem a radiant aura of more subtle matter — for 
example in Baudelaire— but this splendor was un- 
premeditated. The poet wished always to be a man. 

“And that is frowned on by the younger generation?” 
someone not of the younger generation will indignantly 
ask. “What is it they want — that the poet should be a 
bird or a fish or a dodecahedron?”’ 

I do not know, but I believe that the new poet when 
he writes poetry aims simply to be a poet. We shall see 
how all the new art, agreeing in this with the new school 
of science, the new politics, the new life, repulses above 
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all things confusion of frontiers. It is a symptom of 
mental health to wish that frontiers between things 
should be sharply defined. Life is one thing and poetry 
is another, they think, or at least they feel: let us not 
mix them. The poet begins where the man ends. The 
destiny of man is to live his human itinerary; the mission 
of the poet is to invent what does not exist. In this 
manner the function of the poet is justified. The poet 
expands the world, adding to the already existing real 
an unreal continent. ‘Author’ is derived from auctor, 
he who augments. The Romans called by this name 
commanders who won new land for their country. 

Mallarmé was the first man of the last century who 
wanted to be a poet. As he himself said, he refused 
natural materials, and composed small lyric objects 
different from human fauna and flora. This poetry need 
not be felt, for since we do not find anything human 
there is nothing moving in it. If a woman is mentioned, 
it is not any particular woman. If an hour strikes, it is 
an hour not found on the clock. By negations, the verse 
of Mallarmé cuts off all echoes from life and presents us 
such unworldly figures that simply contemplating them 
gives us the greatest pleasure. What can the mere man 
who officiates as poet do among such figures? Only one 
thing: vanish, become volatile, converted into a pure, 
anonymous voice that sustains words in the air, true 
protagonists of lyric achievement. That pure anonymous 
voice, mere acoustic substance of poetry, is the voice of 
the poet who knows how to isolate himself from the 
man in him. 

José OrTEGA Y GASSET 

Translated by 
Pedro V. Fernandez 
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Facil cosa é farsi universale .. . 


. Pau. Vaéry has declared from time to time 
M that his poetry is only an exercise. Perhaps 
this is but mock humility: in any case, the 
world refuses to believe that verse so ecstatically lovely 
as much of his can fail to be worth while for itself alone. 
Certainly no other poet enjoys an equal esteem in 
France today, and it was as a practitioner of Poésze 
Pure that he was elected to the French Academy, 
through the able publicity work of the Abbé Brémond. 
M. Valéry, furthermore, is one of the few poets of his 
nation who have been widely read abroad; floods of 
essays on his poetic technique have appeared in many 
languages. 

But for once let us take the man at his word. He has 
versified only intermittently. He does not seem to 
care whether anyone reads his poetry or not: his volumes 
are issued in limited editions, which sell at four times 
their marked price as soon as they appear. This may be, 
as M. Souday suggests, merely une espéce de coquetterie, 
de manége habile pour se faire désirer. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult to read Valéry’s works or to hear him speak 
without believing in his sincerity. Both his verse and 
his prose have centred around certain problems which 
for long periods of time have become so absorbing that 
he has given up poetical composition entirely. If his 
poetry is only an exercise, an exercise for what? 
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Before he was twenty, under Mallarmé’s influence 
the poet began to write Symbolist verse, which appeared 
in the reviews of the cult. Then, in 1894, at the age of 
twenty-three, Valéry was asked to do an essay on 
Leonardo. Ever since, he has been in quest of something, 
and the germs of that quest are to be found in the early 
Introduction @ la Méthode de Léonard de Vinci. Valéry 
saw in Leonardo, so he later wrote, “the principal char- 
acter of that Comédie Intellectuelle which has not 
hitherto found its poet, and which would be, to my taste, 
still more precious than the Comédie Humaine, and even 
than the Divine Comedy.” The object of this study he 
stated as follows: “‘I felt that this master of his means, 
this possessor of design, of images, of calculation, had 
found the central attitude starting from which the un- 
dertakings of knowledge and the operations of art are 
equally possible, and a happy reciprocity between 
analysis and acts is singularly probable.” 

With Leonardo, then, the accepted example of the 
universal man, did Valéry’s search begin. The universal 
man, he indicates, is not necessarily a jack-of-all-trades. 
In the first place, he is universal in the sense not of one 
who is able to do a little of everything but of one who 
attains to a balance of his faculties. This mental pro- 
portion enabled Leonardo, in both his art and his 
science, to discover universal laws. The secret of this 
man of the Renaissance lay in his ability to find relations 
between ‘“‘things whose law of continuity escapes us.” 
His method was what Valéry calls “construction,” a 
word used “‘to designate more emphatically the prob- 
lem of human intervention in the things of the world 
and to direct the reader’s mind toward the logic of the 
subject, a material suggestion.” 
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Valéry takes up Leonardo’s paintings and his archi- 
tectural and engineering works, showing that his hero 
sought objective standards for their construction. 
These standards are found in the geometrical aspects 
of composition, in the dictates of perspective and in 
Leonardo’s fancy that “the air is filled with an infinite 
number of straight and radiating lines, intersecting and 
interweaving without ever borrowing each others’ 
paths, and they represent for each object the true form 
of its explanation (or its essence).” 

As the fine arts go farther from architecture, the 
more intractable “human element” becomes of increas- 
ing importance, and it is necessary to find a non-mathe- 
matical objectivity in valuing the work of art. For 
literature this is difficult, and Valéry does little but ad- 
duce Poe’s theory that the poem must be made not for 
the poet’s own good pleasure, but according to psycho- 
logical laws by which it will realize a common state in 
those who read it, even if the readers be taken as a choice 
few with a similar foundation of culture. ‘The function 
of the poet is not to be inspired himself, but to create 
inspiration in his readers,” as M. Valéry later phrased 
it (in a paper on Literary Inspiration which he read at 
Oxford in 1927). 

Universality, or objectivity, therefore, requires a 
discounting of the artist’s personal eccentricities. Here 
Valéry breaks with the main Romantic tradition, which 
coddled the artist with the notion that all he had to do 
was to develop his individuality and let it drip over on 
paper or canvas. Valéry is struggling to escape from the 
subjectivism which infected the art and thought of the 
nineteenth century: “Our personality is only a ¢bing, 
mutable and accidental. . . . All criticism is dominated 
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by the superannuated principle that the man is the 
cause of the work — as the criminal in the eyes of the law 
is the cause of the crime. They are rather the effect!”’ 
Or again: “An artist pays for every genuine discovery 
with a decrease in the importance of his ‘ego.’ A person 
loses something of himself for everything beautiful he 
has created.” The superior man, he reminds us, is never 
an “original,” and the history of his life is wholly inade- 
quate to explain his works. 

If the works are so important, why did Leonardo 
leave so much unfinished? Valéry implies that even 
works are incidental to the great artist. “To live, and 
even to live well, is only a means for him. . . . To act 
is only an exercise. To love — I don’t know if he can.” 
All are subsidiary to the attainment of true universality, 
which is at the same time to achieve consciousness of 
self. What self is it that Valéry is trying to know? 
Not the individual self, the personality, certainly. The 
superior man, he believes, moves toward a state of 
pure consciousness, or the pure ego (/e moi pur), which 
is identical with the knowledge of universal laws and 
relations. Rather than Hegelian, it is Spinozistic: Valéry 
arrives at something very like Spinoza’s Intellectual 
Love of God. This conclusion, it should be remarked, 
was at most only implicit in the early Introduction, for 
it is first given full statement in the Note and Digression 
which he wrote as a preface to that essay in Ig9I9. 

We may, then, find it fruitful to approach Valéry’s 
life work by taking it as the quest for universality. His 
success may be judged accordingly. From the beginning 
we find him torn by two seductions which perhaps are 
irreconcilable. He is lured by action — by the fulfilment 
and human balance achieved in shaping matter into 
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some concrete embodiment of universal laws which have 
been discovered by the artist. On the other hand, the 
discovery of these laws itself seems at times to be the 
ultimate fulfilment. After long and rigourous travail, 
“pure consciousness” — this clear flash of a universal 
law from the hidden bosom of reality — brings an exal- 
tation to which the making of any individual thing, 
however splendid, seems an anticlimax. 

Which, then, if either, is the universal man: the 
builder or the pure spirit? Our author vacillates. 


II 


In Monsieur Teste, which followed soon after the 
Introduction, Valéry swung toward asceticism. M. Teste, 
this extraordinary bourgeois, this impeccably precise 
talker, who does not even read, who merely observes and 
reflects, has attained a perfect working of the intellect. 
Everything about him —his voice, his bearing, his 
manner of eating, his absence of gesture — shows the 
complete abnegation of individuality. His room is the 
Platonic idea of a room: it contains nothing which bears 
the stamp of a personality; the chairs, the table, the 
bed, are as “‘general’’ as could be imagined. He spends 
his hours in contemplating such subjects as the nature 
of time and consciousness, and in finding the exact 
word to express his observations. That M. Teste left a 
deep impress on Valéry is obvious when one hears him 
speak: the lecture, no matter what the subject, flows 
with the lucidity and the seeming inevitability of a 
geometrical theorem. 

M. Teste has achieved the “obstinate rigour,” the 
netteté désespérée of Leonardo. But he is not the universal 
man in the sense of the builder. He does not act at all! 
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Furthermore — but this is to raise another point — 
emotion and certain kinds of sensibility in him are 
starved by the intellect, the faculty of. concepts, as 
they would not be in a mind that used all its functions. 
As a counterpoise to M. Teste, who has been called the 
animus, Valéry creates Mme. Teste, the anima. She 
says of her husband: “‘Quand il me revient de la pro- 
fondeur! . . . Il retombe sur moi comme si j’étais la 
terre méme!”’ 

Yet the attractiveness of M. Teste for Valéry proved 
irresistible. For twenty years he gave himself to the 
exact disciplines. He studied the foundations of geom- 
etry, the nature of time, attention, formal logic, physiol- 
ogy. A few of the notes that Valéry took during his 
long reclusion have lately trickled into the magazines. 
More in the fashion of Pascal than of a systematic 
philosopher, they are inflections upon the personality, 
its metamorphoses, and its self-abnegating labor of 
creation. 

At the end of this period Valéry, like André Gide, 
wished to pay “a last debt to the past.” He planned 
to write La Feune Parque in his earlier Symbolist manner. 
His prepossession grew upon him. The poem is a long 
paean of the young Fate awaking to self-consciousness. 
Then came a scattering of essays and eventually another 
book of poems, Charmes. Among the most important of 
these works are the charming dialogues, L’4me et la 
Danse and Eupalinos ou Tl Architecte. In the former, 
Socrates and his companions watch a ballet, giving the 
most exquisite description of it and philosophizing upon 
its significance. Socrates finally decides that the dance 
does not represent a story, or an emotion such as love, 
but “the pure act of metamorphoses,” “love as well 
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as the sea, and life itself and thoughts.” The dancer 
escapes entirely from her personality to become this 
pure act. When she comes out of her trance she says: 


Asile, asile, 6 mon asile, 6 Tourbillon! — f étais en toi, 0 mouve- 
ment, en debors de toutes choses. 


After twenty years of silence the poet has proceeded 
from analysis to act, and he celebrates in this song of 
triumph. But further reflection, in Eupalinos, somewhat 
dampens his joy. The shades of Socrates and Phaedrus 
are discoursing in the dim Elysian fields. Their talk 
gradually shifts to the nature of beauty. Phaedrus 
quotes his friend, Eupalinos the architect, as saying 
that there are “buildings which sing”; these are the 
temples which are built for sheer beauty of form. A fac- 
tory, on the other hand, talks; it is constructed for 
utility only. Music and architecture are held to be the 
supreme arts because of their “purity.” Painting, for 
example, can never escape altogether into a world of its 
own. It must cover a given surface, and it is bound to 
represent objects or persons. (Valéry thinks that the 
plastic arts can never be wholly free from “representa- 
tionalism.”) But a melody or a temple feigns to be 
nothing but itself; it expresses pure relations which have 
no necessary reference to any other created thing. Thus 
it attains a sort of universality, in that it is not bound to 
take any of the individual conformations in which the 
Demuurge left the world. 

Architecture and music, then, have pure beauty. 
But another advantage is imputed to architecture which 
makes it superior to music — its “solidity or duration.” 
Duration is inappropriate here, in one meaning of the 
word: many of Socrates’ sayings, for example, have 
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endured, while the temples of Eupalinos are in ruins. 
And it is probable that Bach’s music will be played 
long after the Mestrovié chapel in Serajevo will have 
been destroyed by shells. A temple, like a statue or a 
painting, can have more duration than a piece of music 
only by the fact that it exists continuously through 
time, while the music — though it may “subsist,” or 
float in the realm of essence forever — is embodied but 
intermittently, that is, when it is played. Why one type 
of duration should be more sublime than the other is a 
question. Valéry’s rather curious preference for archi- 
tecture might be taken as a gesture of courtesy — he 
wrote Eupalinos for an architectural magazine — but 
the psychological explanation would perhaps be more 
just. After his long period of inactivity. .. . 


tant d étrange 
Oisivité, mais pleine de pouvoir... 


Valéry had come to glorify action in its most material- 
istic sense, the shaping of good solid earth and stone. 
At the end of the dialogue, Socrates, the mere talker, 
concluding that his life in the other world was misspent, 
evokes and praises Anti-Socrates, the builder. 

In the same way, doubtless, Valéry had found even 
his versifying unsatisfactory. A poet has something of 
the pure spirit’s pitiful ineptitude. He performs overt 
actions, indeed, but to one enamoured of “pure beauty” 
how unsatisfying are these scrawls and scratchings with 
a pencil! Affairs are even worse if the poet’s hand- 
writing is bad; he has not even the minor satisfaction of 
seeing his thoughts embodied in beautiful curves and 
flourishes. He yearns for the sculptor’s chisel, test-tubes, 
the piano, brush, and canvas; any apparatus by which he 
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could manipulate matter would give him release. And 
the ultimate product, a book, is but a receptacle for 
symbols, which as such are nothing to the senses: they 
speak to the mind in its terrible remoteness and 1so- 
lation. 

Yet the poet, and even the philosopher, is by Valéry’s 
definition somewhat of a builder: “The builder whom I 
now conjure up finds before him, as chaos and primitive 
matter, precisely the order of the world that the Demi- 
urge drew from the disorder of the beginning. Nature 1s 
formed, and its elements are separated; but something 
compels him to consider this work as incomplete, and 
needing to be reworked and again put in motion, in 
order that it may be satisfying more specifically to 
mankind. Man begins his activity precisely at the point 
where the god left off.” Valéry brought together images 
and ideas to combine them in a form which the Demiurge 
— Nature and mankind before him, that is — had never 
created; Socrates found universal laws about the human 
mind, the State, and logical reality which until then 
had dwelt in limbo. And if the Athenians had only 
listened to him, perhaps his ideas, too, would have been 
embodied — not, it is true, in temples, but in human 
beings living beautifully and intelligently. The architect 
has no exclusive claim to be the Demiurge’s successor. 


III 


The other question raised in the dialogue, that of 
the “purity” of the arts, is more important to the sub- 
ject of the universal man. It was put rather well by 
Kant in the Critique of Fudgment, when he made his 
distinction between free or pure beauty and dependent 
beauty. Enjoyment of a flower or an arabesque, he says, 
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presupposes no concept of what the object ought to be, 
whereas enjoyment of dependent beauty, such as that of 
a man or a horse (Kant even includes buildings — “be 
it church, palace, arsenal, or summer-house”) “pre- 
supposes a concept of what the thing is to be, and 
consequently a concept of its perfection.” Even Valéry’s 
favorites, music and architecture, are not Simon-pure 
arts. Music, for example, is not a mere pattern of 
sounds. It produces what may be called an emotional 
tone in the listener, or, more accurately, a developed 
emotional experience. To state the matter simply and 
rather crudely, in Bach this emotional experience may 
be one of grandeur; in Mozart, of dignified joy or sad- 
ness; in Berlioz or Liszt, of fake heroism or barbaric 
disorder. The function of art is certainly not to preach; 
it is, as Kant said, to delight. But surely the quality of 
the emotion expressed — to take the emotion alone — 
is one criterion for judging the worth of the music; and 
this emotion is akin to the emotions which enter into 
the rest of life.1 Likewise, it would be a very limited 
view of Greek architecture which did not take into 
account the congruity of its meaning with that of the 
Olympian religion. 

Valéry applied his aesthetic ideas to his own art in 
the doctrine of Poésie Pure, which he derived, or thought 
he derived,? from Poe through Baudelaire. What Poe 
was getting at in The Poetic Principle, the essay to 
which Valéry refers, and which Baudelaire plagiarized, 
may be summed up as follows: First, he tried to find the 
psychological laws governing the effect of the poem on 


1Cf, I, A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism, ch. X. 

2 This brief study of the relation of Valéry to Poe was suggested by a remark of 
Professor André Morize, that Valéry had read into Poe more of the doctrine of 
Poésie Pure than was actually there. 
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the reader. In this, he did not go much farther than to 
insist that a poem should not be too long to be read in a 
half-hour or an hour, because the poetic exaltation 
cannot be maintained for more than that span of time, 
and the unity of the effect is destroyed if the poem can- 
not be finished in one reading. Second, he objected to 
the didacticism of such moralists as Longfellow, on the 
basis of the old division of mental faculties into pure 
intellect, taste, and moral sense. Poetry should aim to 
satisfy “taste,” and not to instruct or exhort. Its object 
is the attainment of “supernal Loveliness.” Poe says 
further (in his essay on Longfellow) that the test for 
specious poetry is to ask the question: “Might not this 
matter be as well or better handled in prose?”’ He does 
not object to narrative or drama as such, and he adds 
that “‘it does not follow that the incitements of Passion, 
the precepts of Duty, or even the lessons of Truth, 
may not be introduced into a poem, and with advantage; 
for they may subserve, incidentally, in various ways the 
general purposes of the work.” 

In spite of a dash of aestheticism, Poe’s concern 
was to keep the ethical and intellectual elements of a 
poem in their due proportion, and to ensure that the 
poem be primarily a poem and not a scientific treatise or 
a tract. The doctrine of Poésie Pure would gostill further. 
According to it, poetry aspires to the “pure state,” in 
which science, morality, and history (including story- 
telling?) should be ruled out altogether, and poetry 
becomes sheer word-music. Valéry, indeed, has only 
dallied with this notion; he has never, as many of his 
encomiasts would have us believe, held to it strictly. 
Such absolute poetry, as Valéry realizes, is at best an 
ideal limit: “Rien de si pur ne peut coexister avec les 
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conditions de la vie.”’ Consequently, he decided to admit 
an element of thought, and to allow his verse to please 
the intellect as well as the ear. He had long cherished, 
in any event, the hope of writing the Comedy of Intel- 
lect. Poetic immaculateness would receive fewer stains 
in the high altitude of metaphysics than in the smoky 
region of conflicts between man and man. He treated 
such abstruse subjects as time and change (Le Cimitiére 
Marin, Palme). In Ebauche d’un Serpent, he sang the 
strange emergence of life, desire, existence — all sym- 
bolized by the snake — from the infinite nothingness 
of the realm of essence, where 


L’univers n'est qu'un défaut 
Dans la pureté du Non-Ezre. 


But his principal theme was the old one of the mind 
awakening to self-consciousness (La Feune Parque, 
Air de Semiramis, Narcisse, La Pythie, La Fausse 
Morte, etc.). This preoccupation led to the charge of 
Narcism, although, of course, Valéry is far from making 
an idol of his own personality. His is rather an imper- 
sonal Narcism of the intellect looking at its own con- 
ditions and workings. And the Narcissus of the poem 
died the moment he kissed the image of his own lips 
in the water. To a large extent, the poet has been 
concerned with the form of the mind’s action — or 
rather, with the fact of its acting, and he has neglected 
its content. 


IV 


Just as Lucretius was the epic poet of Intellect, 
Valéry is the lyric. And this is no mean distinction. 
Criticism of a poet who has done well what he set out 
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to do must always seem carping. Yet the critic in the 
long run has to ask: Why is this poet not the perfect 
poet? Although M. Valéry is, of course, much too 
modest ever to have proclaimed that he was trying to 
be the universal man, in his case the critic’s question 
takes the form: What progress has he made toward 
that elusive ideal of his youth, universality? 

His poetry has a wealth of music, a plenitude of 
ideas, poetically expressed. It has the rigour necessary 
to a true universality. Yet there is something lacking. 
As E. R. Curtius says: ‘“Valéry’s poetry oscillates 
between the icy region of a thought that is pure play 
with forms and the dry fire of a sensibility that is pure 
impulsion and is directed toward no goal. It is the poetry 
of sensuous intellectuality. ... The mean between 
intellect and sensation — the region of the soul and her 
beauty, in which we are accustomed to see the home of 
poetry — is missing from Valéry. Here is, if you like, a 
void.” * Most of us are not yet ready to use the word 
soul — we have not redefined it with sufficient exactness 
— but Curtius brings out an important point. Is the 
universal poet to be a pure spirit or a rational animal? 
The pure spirit may spend his days intellectualizing his 
sensations; the rational animal, and the poet who is 
truly universal, would also take his themes from the 
wisdom of life. His model would be, not Leonardo, but 
perhaps another geometer-painter of the Renaissance, 
Piero della Francesca. With even greater purity of form 
than Leonardo’s, Piero seized that moment of delicate 
equilibrium when human life was in the flower of a 
pagan fullness which had not yet lost the restraint of 


3 Franzosischer Geist im Neuen Europa, pp. 158-159. 
4 For the use of these terms, vide Santayana, The Realm of Essence, ch. 1V, and 
Platonism and the Spiritual Life. 
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the Middle Ages. And so skilful was the artist that his 
humanism does not detract from the formal beauty of 
the work but fuses with it and gives it meaning. Hu- 
manist, as Shakespeare, Goethe, and Homer were 
humanists, Valéry is not. He does not live in a world 
of men. 

Before a final judgment can be hazarded as to Valéry’s 
success thus far in his arduous undertaking, it is neces- 
sary to consider La Crise del Esprit and the extract from 
the lecture given at Zurich in 1922, both of which are 
included in Variété. Shaken from his delvings into 
psychology and aesthetics, our author looks at some 
of the questions that confront civilization after the 
World War. He sets out to discover why the Europe 
of the past has been more than its geographical position 
alone would have made it — a mere cape on the main- 
land of Asia. Its preéminence he finds to have been due 
to the characteristics of the European man: “eager 
activity, ardent and disinterested curiosity, a happy 
blend of imagination and logical rigour, a certain 
scepticism which is yet not pessimistic, a mysticism 
without resignation.” 

But whatever unity there was in the mind of Eu- 
rope has dissolved. Valéry shows us the European 
Hamlet looking down on the mental disorder of a con- 
tinent, which is attributed to “the free coexistence in all 
cultivated minds of the most dissimilar ideas and the 
most opposed principles of life and knowledge. That 1s 
what characterizes the modern epoch.” T. S. Eliot has 
spoken of the need for the construction of a new spiritual 
unity of Europe, which would consist in a coérdinated 
view of the world such as the Thomistic system supplied 
for the Middle Ages. In this, what Valéry calls “ princi- 
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ples of life” are probably more fundamental than the 
problems disputed at Geneva. Within his necessary 
limits, and in his concrete fashion, the poet too can 
contribute to this synthesis — perhaps a poet will be the 
first to sketch its outlines and to create its ritual and 
mythology. And thereby he may attain the sort of 
universality that is possible in our day. 


Vv 


For the last five years M. Valéry has relapsed into 
a silence almost as complete as that which followed 
Monsieur Teste. He seems to have put his mind into 
some kind of order, and it may be that he is seeking 
an object worthy of its employment. 

In his later poems the hymn of joy sung by the mind 
awakening becomes ever more trrumphant. From the 
impure body of the Pythoness, writhing, panting, drunk, 
exhaling flames from nostrils toughened by incense — 


A la fumée, a la fureur! ... 
. comes at last the voice of the god bringing with 
ee 
Illumination, largesse! 
We wait, expectantly, to learn if M. Valéry is ad- 
dressing himself when the Dawn speaks to Semiramis: 


EXISTE! ... Sots enfin toi-méme! dit I Aurore, 
O grande ame, il est temps que tu formes un corps! 
Hate-toi de choisir un jour digne d éclore, 

Parmi tant d’autres feux, tes immortels trésors! 


Puiutie Biarr Rice 
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What is Poetry? — Poetry! that Proteus-like idea, with as 
many appellations as the nine-titled Corcyra! Give me, I de- 
manded of a scholar some time ago, give me a definition of poetry. 
“Trés-volontiers,” and he proceeded to his library, brought me a 
Dr. Johnson, and overwhelmed me with a definition. 


E. A. Poe, in a Letter to B— 


HERE are at the present time several thousand 
people who earn their livings writing about 
poetry, and at least as many tens of thousands 
who would like to. Yet it is safe to say that none of them 
has ever given us a satisfactory definition of his subject. 
This is not so remarkable as it might seem. The last 
thing we know in any discussion is what we are talking 
about; for when we know that clearly enough the dis- 
cussion is over. 

We may feel that a definition of poetry is largely an 
academic or at most a professional matter. Mr. Eliot, 
however, assures us that Mr. Whitehead’s remarks on 
poetry are not only incorrect but “dangerous.”: For 
Mr. Richards, poetry carries out most of the tasks of 
religion. The Humanists, whose mass production these 
days is stimulated by a large and eager demand, look 
to poetry for one of the chief aids in establishing our 
values. The anti-Humanists, whatever their disagree- 
ments amount to, are just as sure that poetry is an im- 
portant matter. If some part of the confusion and futil- 
ity in current discussions of the place, value, and nature 
of poetry can be traced to the failure of the various 
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writers to recognize what they are talking about, this 
failure is perhaps worth examining. 

~The confusion is not by any means confined to the 
present day; it is conspicuous just now, however, be- 
cause of the way it enters into several vigorous attempts 
in “general criticism.” A good part of the difficulty, so 
far as defining poetry is concerned, lies in mistaken 
theories of definition, or the lack of any such theory. 
The effort to define poetry is thus condemned at the 
start. Witness Mr. Read, in his Introduction to English 
Prose Style: 

I wish to state here most dogmatically (leaving to another 
occasion a more detailed defence of this dogma) that the distinc- 
tion between Poetry and Prose is not and never can be a formal one. 
[By “formal” Mr. Read here means “external and mechanical.”’] 

It may be unfair not to wait for Mr. Read’s detailed 
defense, but meanwhile I shall have no hesitation in 
maintaining that of course the distinction between poetry 
and prose (that 1s, their definitions) may be a formal one 
—or, for that matter, any kind one wishes. One suits 
one’s definitions to the type of problem one is consider- 
ing. Actually, such a formal definition, or even more re- 
strictedly, a graphic definition, is the one we all of us 
assume tacitly most of the time. “Anything is poetry 
which doesn’t square up carefully on the type-page” 
(the corresponding definition as applied to things heard 
rather than read, though hearing poetry is not part of 
ordinary contemporary experience, would run some- 
thing like, “Anything is poetry which people speak in an 
unusually artificial manner’’). Nor, though it has never 
received a kindly word from any respectable critic 
or philosopher, is this graphic definition wholly to be 
despised. It has its uses, however humble. It helps 
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immensely the teacher who is preparing a course of 
lectures on the history or appreciation of literature, 
and the general reader in arranging the books in his 
library. 

It should be recognized at the outset that no “final” 
definition of poetry is possible, other than a grammatical 
or philological definition (neither of which has much 
bearing on the chief critical problems) ; that is to say, our 
aim must be not to find a meaning in “poetry,” but to 
give“ poetry” a meaning. That anyone should even think 
a final definition possible is due to a naive faith in the 
simplicity of the problem of meaning. Let us imagine 
Mr. Shafer and Mr. Tate in an argument during the 
course of which each of them frequently employs the 
verbal symbol, Oedipus Rex. To suppose that through 
this symbol they are necessarily both referring to the 
same object is possible only on an intellectual level uti- 
lizing what Mr. Richards calls “snowball words,” words 
whose vagueness of reference makes it fairly certain that 
they will cover the mark somewhere in the general 
splatter. Obviously they will neither of them be referring 
merely to the mechanical aspects of the verbal symbol 
itself (a sound of such and such a sort, or an arrange- 
ment of ink on paper), nor of the text, though this latter 
will be part of the reference, and to a printer, under some 
circumstances, might be the chief part. The direction of 
Mr. Shafer’s attention will extend the reference to include 
an indefinite number of aspects (religious, social, moral, 
anthropological, literary, etc.); and, to use Mr. Grudin’s 
language, the “object” to which the verbal symbol refers 
will be the whole context of these aspects or phases. The 
odds against this object being precisely the same as that 
referred to by Mr. Tate through the same symbol are 
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overwhelming. It remains to make the references similar 
enough for any given purpose. What Mr. Shafer says 
about his object may have nothing to do with Mr. Tate’s 
object. 

Illustrations of these “‘object-shifts” might be drawn 
from any number of ordinary critical difficulties. We 
may consider one for which Mr. Grudin suggests the 
solution: What place has biographical material in the 
appreciation of poetry? This question has been asked 
in many ways, and comes up frequently in “appreciative” 
essays or lectures, where some event of the poet’s life is 
brought in to show how “significant” is some particular 
poem (a consideration arising most often in a discussion 
of the Romantic poets or in a scholar’s defense of his la- 
bors). However this problem is stated, it is a false prob- 
lem. To admit this, it is only necessary to recognize 
what is being talked about. For the biographical critic, 
“poem” (the verbal symbol) refers to a context which 
includes as phases the actions, habits, example, excite- 
ment, etc., of the poet’s life; for the “aesthetic”’ critic 
““poem”’ refers to another context (another object) which 
does not include the biographical matter, though it in- 
cludes a good deal more than the mechanical (ink, paper, 
sound) phases. Trouble arises, as has already been 
shown, from the infidelity of this one given verbal sym- 
bol, “poem,” and the bewildering rapidity with which it 
forms and re-forms liaisons with one object after another. 
Clearly, the object for the biographical critic is not the 
same as the object for the aesthetic critic. 

Thus the question, “What place has biographical 
material in the appreciation of poetry?” is seen to be 
not a question for literary or aesthetic criticism, but for 
ethical criticism. It becomes, “Which object is it better 
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to be concerned with?” Actually, we don’t have to make 
an uncompromising choice. We are all interested in a 
countless number of these objects referred to by “poetry,” 
objects containing mechanical, structural, biographical, 
linguistic, historical, social, moral phases in every sort 
of combination, and our attention swerves with no 
effort from one to another, as will witness any essay on 
poetry. How we decide the moral question, “Which class 
of these objects is it better to be concerned with?” and 
consequently how we attempt to direct our interest, is 
largely a matter of temperament and early literary edu- 
cation; though it is of course permissible to judge 
our decision critically. This I do not wish to attempt. I 
wish only to point out that an argument about one 
object (as herein defined) is not an argument about 
another, even though they are both referred to by the 
same verbal symbol. And we cannot conclude from the 
excellence of a metrical structure that a poet knew any- 
thing about astronomy; nor from the worthy life of a 
poet that his metaphors are well chosen. This is not a 
simple matter. As Mr. Grudin says: “The reversals of 
aspect or meaning through which any term may range 
in the course of shifts in attention while it is being 
considered, usually obscure its definition in any one 
alone.”’ 

We may approach the general confusion from a some- 
what different route through Coleridge’s well known dis- 
tinction. This he developed more than once, but it will 
be enough for my purpose to quote the statement at the 
beginning of his Lectures on Shakespeare: 


Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to science. 
Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to metre. The proper and 
immediate object of science is the acquirement, or communication, 
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of truth; the proper and immediate object of poetry is the com- 
munication of immediate pleasure. 
The change of terms, “poetry vs. prose” to “poetry vs. 
science,” need bring no ambiguity (in critical discussion 
there is no sacredness about terms except in so far as 
they make for ease of communication); we have already 
gone over the “formal” distinction, which is equivalent 
to Coleridge’s distinction between prose and meter. 
Coleridge makes his definitions more comprehensible 
by elaborating them here and in other places. No elabo- 
ration, however, will cure the congenital logical defect, 
because this distinction he starts out with is a false dis- 
tinction. A distinction can be made only within a single 
field of discourse. You cannot distinguish a Cézanne 
from a Van Gogh by saying that the one is beautiful 
and the other is painted with synthetic colors, though 
there will be a third field of discourse, critical (in Mr. 
Grudin’s sense) with respect to the field which includes 
the value judgment and the second which includes the 
“physical” analysis, where both observations are in or- 
der — though not as opposing each other. Two things 
distinguished must be running on the same track, 
with at least the possibility that they may bump. It is 
not easy to say just what Coleridge means by “truth,” 
but there can be no doubt that his “‘truth” is from a 
logical order different from that which contains his “‘de- 
light’; and, consequently, his “prose” and “poetry” 
do not oppose each other. The distinction, however val- 
uable it may be as incidental description, ae no logical 
meaning. 

An attempt can be made, however, to define “truth” 
and “‘delight,” together with “poetry,” all in the same 
field of discourse. Such has been the effort of Mr. I. A. 
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Richards, partly in collaboration with Mr. C. K. Ogden.? 
They view the problem of meaning psychologically, 
and define “poetry” in the light of a distinction between 
“scientific” and “emotive” language — a distinction 
related to Coleridge’s, though partly avoiding thelogical 
difficulty. Mr. Richards’ definition of poetry becomes, 
then, something useful, and it can be applied to the solu- 
tion of certain critical problems. It should be remem- 
bered that not only must the distinction between prose 
and poetry (or “science and poetry,” or “scientific 
language and emotive language”) be made within the 
same field of discourse; but the problems attacked 
through these definitions must also be in this same field. 
Granted that Mr. Richards is successful in so restricting 
his definitions and so stating his problems, his success 
in solving them may still be questioned on his own 
grounds. I have elsewhere (in a review of Practical Criti- 
cism in the January issue of THE Symposium) shown 
briefly my dissatisfaction with his solutions of certain 
eminent questions, such as that of the place of belief 
in the appreciation of poetry. 

This question of belief in poetry is peculiarly tantaliz- 
ing, and would be clarified in any discussion which be- 
gan, as none so far has begun, with a just definition of 
poetry. Unusually rapid changes in belief during the 
last century, changes which seem to make apparent 
widening discrepancies between our own beliefs and the 
beliefs involved in the poetry we read, have served to 
bring the question into prominence. Moreover, just at 


present, the problem can be seen in undigested form 
2Mr. Richards seems to overlook the fact that two fields of discourse (or two 
cofitexts) cannot simply be reduced one to the other, but only included in a third 


field which is critical with respect to them. As I have already indicated, the de- 
velopment of this sense of “critical” will be be found in Mr. Grudin’s essay. 
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rising from the struggles of the Humanists and from 
several fashionable philosophies that wish to take ac- 
count of the arts as well as of atoms. 

The question is, of course, many questions. Two of 
them have been separated out by Mr. Eliot, writing in 
The Bookman. He asks: “ . . . can poetry be cited to 
prove anything? and to what extent can it even be cited 
to illustrate anything?” To the first, he answers with a 
modified ‘‘No,” and to the second, “Very little indeed.” 
Back of these answers lies an unexpressed definition of 
poetry; or, rather, for no fault could be found if we 
could understand easily what this definition was, there 
is a shift in definition during the progress of the essay. 
This shift may be illustrated by a series of quotations: 


I. ... there is a gulf, and I think an impassable one, between 
the intuitions of a poet as such, and any particular philosophy. . . . 
2. ... that is, to like it [poetry] merely because it voices our 


own beliefs or prejudices — which is of course to be quite indiffer- 
ent to the poetry of the poetry. 


3. 2 « tne otner [extreme —. ENTE Richards’ attitude] is enjoy- 
ment of an abstraction which is merely called poetry. 
4. . In Milton it is much easier [than in Eneredes or Dante] 


to scpaeate the greatness of the poetry from the thought, serious 
as it is, behind that poetry. .. . 

5. ... To enjoy Homer as poetry, we need a good deal more 
than Greek vocabulary and Greek accidence and syntax; and the 
more we saturate ourselves in. the life of the ancient Greeks, the 
more we attempt to recreate imaginatively their world, the better 
we understand and enjoy the poetry of that world... . 

6. ... Yet we can hardly doubt that the “truest” philosophy 
is the best material for the greatest poet; so that the poet must be 
rated in the end both by the philosophy he realizes in poetry and by 
the fulness and adequacy of the realization. ... 

. We aim ideally to come to rest in some poetry which 
shall pea poetically what we ourselves believe. . . . 
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The several definitions implied by these seven passages 
will be seen to overlap to some extent. The passages are 
given in the order of their place in the essay, and it is 
interesting to notice that 1, 2, and 3 tend to fall into one 
group; 4 and 5, to make a transition; and 6 and 7, to 
form a fairly distinct new group. One cannot but admire 
the skill with which this is done. 

Disregarding what Mr. Eliot may mean, there is no 
doubt that poetry can be cited to prove something or to 
illustrate something. Nor do I mean simply that it is 
logically and physically possible so to cite it; it can be 
legitimately cited — when poetry has been defined in 
certain ways. Thus, when poetry means what might be 
called a psychological context, it can be used as evidence 
in the same way as any laboratory experiment to show 
the workings of, let us say, the human nervous system. 
It may equally well, in a historical context, be cited to 
prove such things as what people wore. Moreover, in so 
far as it can mean a logical context, it may be cited to 
prove any kind of argument that could be handled by 
“prose” or “science” — though in most cases of this 
sort a poem will probably turn out a very bad argument 
indeed. And if poetry can illustrate nothing else, it can 
certainly illustrate the remarkable fact that human be- 
ings do have a tendency to write large quantities of 
poetry. However questionable the uses of a verbal shift, 
the problem might be more clearly viewed as that of 
truth in poetry rather than of belief in poetry. We do 
most of us accept what is presented in poetry rather more 
uncritically than what is presented by science, whatever 
we mean by these terms. The problem remains, how- 
ever, to determine just what we are accepting and how 
much the acceptance is justified; and to solve the prob- 
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lem adequately, we must adopt at least tentative defini- 
tions not only of poetry, but of belief and truth as well. 

It would be absurd to think that such questions as I 
have mentioned are ever to be answered to the general 
satisfaction by manipulating a group of faciledefinitions. 
They are not that sort of question. Mr. Grudin’s 4 
Definition of Poetry seems to me, however, to suggest a 
fresh approach not only to an isolated question of de- 
fining poetry, but to a way of considering a great many 
other questions in general criticism. He has, I think, 
gone about his definition in the right manner; and, since 
his distinctions are made within the same field of dis- 
course, his various terms do actually have something 
to do with each other. At the essay’s level of abstraction, 
problems I have here taken up seem to settle themselves 
with remarkable ease. As an instance, I have indicated 
how we may treat the place of an author in the apprecia- 
tion of his work. 

The problem of truth in poetry vanishes, for truth 
and poetry are so defined that there is no possibility of 
confusion. Indeed, this remarkable ease is a first warning 
to suggest that Mr. Grudin’s definition, however well it 
can maneuver at its own level, will have a hard job mak- 
ing its landings. But that, after all, is for another pilot. 


James BurnHAM 
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“Water is two parts hydrogen and one part oxygen.” 
“Good heavens, ain’t there no wafer in it?” 


—Mutt and Feff 
I 


YMBOLS to which we respond in habitual behavior 
S may be discerned simply as objects which direct 
us to others. But they are capable of falling into 
complete obscurity as symbols, and are not identified 
with the things which they mean. The newspaper and 
the menu thus anonymously symbolize their objects. 
Certain symbols imitate their objects so well that 
they are mistaken for them and constitute z//usions. 
These too belong to the anonymous type of symbol. A 
few examples are: wax figures, paste jewels, and forged 
documents. 

We are aware, however, not only of a symbolic rela- 
tion which requires the symbol and object to be distinct 
from one another as things, but one which involves a 
participation by the symbol in the object’s identity. 
This is clear when we consider symbols of the sort we 
call concepts, memories, wishes, etc. 

Any distinct term may reverse its symbolic or ob- 
jective rdle. We may consider a man as an object, or 
as an image; or we may reduce him to any variety of 
images or aspects of himself and regard them as separate 
objects. In fact, a distinct term of any sort consists in a 
variety of such aspects, any one of which is called 


1This essay will be included in Mr. Grudin’s 4 Primer of Aesthetics, to be published 
shortly by Covici, Friede. 
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either a symbol or an object accordingly as it is referred 
to or from another. As aspects or phases of a term they 
are called its distinct symbols; and these symbols are the 
constituents of its identity as a whole; for this whole is a 
function of any set of these symbols. Such symbols do 
not merely signify their object, but participate, as its 
aspects or phases, in its identity. 

If an object is regarded as a set or context of its 
phases, by each of which it is meant, it endures from one 
to the other; and they are related by identity of mean- 
ing, inasmuch as they “mean that same thing.” But 
that object, that “same thing,” may reverse its rdle and 
mean each of its phases, where such phases are them- 
selves considered as objects. A term may thereby be 
meant by a variety of syméols in one context, but 
may mean a variety of odjects considered as different 
contexts. 

Thus a term of one context which means a term of 
another is a sign symbol like the menu or telegram; 
while a term taken in one context alone as meant b 
any of its own phases, is thereby meant by symbols of 
the sort which share its identity. 

We shall call the latter contextual symbols as dis- 
tinguished from sign symbols. 


Z 


A mathematical equation may appear merely as a 
group of ciphers on a sheet of paper, an instrument 
which means a concept essentially distinct from this 
arrangement of written signs. This piece of writing is 
one object directing the attention to another. It has a 
being of its own which is distinct from that of the 
mathematical concept. 
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But we may consider the written symbol strictly in 
its reference to one mathematical concept alone,.as the 
latter’s only “expression.” Here the written symbol is 
necessary to the concept which it specifies; that is to say, 
their relation is like that of “the idea of a man walking”’ 
to “a man walking” in the present mind of the reader; 
not merely a sign of something intended but an actual 
aspect or phase of its object. 

This necessity in the case of the mathematical con- 
cept is evident from the fact that the least shift or 
alteration in the terms of the written symbol is dupli- 
cated in the concept which it means. The fact that any 
change in the symbol yields some other concept rather 
than the one first specified, shows this symbol to be a 
phase of one contextual term. On the other hand, a 
variety of other signs may be substituted for a sign 
symbol without affecting its object, since the signs are 
not the phases which constitute that object’s duration. 

An architect’s blueprint is a piece of symbolism which 
is “true” only of the house as a figure of geometry or 
engineering. This geometric aspect of the house is itself 
meant as the object of which the architect’s drawing is 
the contextual symbol. Other contexts, such as the 
house as meant by the verbal symbols of a poet, the 
visual symbols of a painter, or the personal symbols of 
an inhabitant, consist in the respective verbal, visual, 
or personal symbols as their aspects or phases. But the 
architect’s blueprint, which is a contextual symbol while 
considered only as an aspect of its particular context, is 
a sign symbol of any other context such as that of the 
verbal, visual, or personal house. 

As a contextual symbol its relation to the house of its 
context is that of succession, of necessity, and of iden- 
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tity of meaning. As a sign symbol its relation to the 
house of another context is associational, substitutional, 
contemporary. 


3 


The author of a piece of writing may bear to it a 
variety of relations similar to those of the writing to its 
object. He may be taken with the writing as its con- 
textual symbol, or he may be taken as one context 
and the writing as another. 

Critics have generally considered the author in his 
aspect as a sign symbol and neglected his contextual 
role. “The author of Hamlet,” for example, is con- 
sidered as a man with a certain face, family, and history, 
i.e. as the man who wrote the poem. The man is here 
an object, like his poem; he is like the signboard pointing 
to the roadhouse or like the lackey announcing a visitor; 
he is here merely one object directing the attention to 
another. So considered, he is no more causal toward the 
poem than a barometer toward the weather; and is 
contemporary with the poem rather than a phase of 
its identity. 

When we look for the “cause” of the poem, we seek 
an event, motive, antecedent, something which “caused 
it to be written.” Such a thing is obviously a constituent 
(a phase) of the identity of the poem as well as of the 
author — it may be its “genesis,” its “idea,” etc. Since 
whatever has causal relation to the poem is bound up 
with its identity as an object, the author, as such a 
causal term, is reduced to such a réle. The author as 
contexual symbol is necessarily reduced to that con- 
textual matter which the poem “expresses.” 

This is quite feasible when we consider that the 
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author is, like any object, himself reduced at any one 
time to sore phase or aspect of his duration — such as, 
for example, drunk or sober, alive or dead. He is not 
specifiable at all unless in some such phase, aspect, or 
variety. Like any object, he is to be regarded as a 
function of any set of contextual symbols of him; and 
we therefore have “the author entire” when we have 
any set of his phases, in the same sense as we have a 
“real”’ tree or poem as such a function of phases. 

These phases of the author may be regarded as con- 
textual symbols of him; but a symbol may be discerned 
in any one of a variety of contexts. In the context con- 
sisting of one such phase and the written poem by which 
it is “expressed,” the author has been reversed from a 
phase of himself into a phase of that poem; its causal 
antecedent, a constituent of its duration, its contextual 
symbol. The “onlie begetter”’ of the poem is the author 
reduced to such a phase or aspect as to be indistinguish- 
able from the “idea of the poem”’ itself, “what it 
expresses.” 


4 


What we have said of contextual and sign symbols 
holds not only for a single symbol such as a piece of 
writing, but for kinds of writing. 

Whatever the term “literature” is taken to specify, it 
endures through its phases. Since a term meant as a 
phase of another may in its turn be meant as a field of 
phases of its own, a “phase of literature” may be any 
term which happens to symbolize it. It may be a piece 
of writing which is “literary in character,” or it may be 
“literature as a whole” as regarded in any of its aspects 
or its specimens. 
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A piece of writing regarded as “literature” embodies 
the latter as its contextual symbol. But a piece of writ- 
ing such as an “‘approach”’ to literature, may be a sign 
symbol, like an advertisement, index, or catalogue — an 
object rather than a phase—spatially distinct from it 
and with a parallel duration. 

In clinical records, experimental notes, historical 
outlines, etc., the objects observed have not acquired a 
strictly verbal character, but are in fact of a non-verbal 
order specified by any variety of instruments and make- 
shifts such as charts and formulas. Signatory character, 
however, is not intrinsic in one form of writing rather 
than another. Certain writings of antiquity, phrases of 
an unfamiliar tongue, “periods” in one’s native lan- 
guage, such as that of Restoration prose, have largely 
lost their “‘literal” or signatory meanings, and acquired 
“literary”? ones— those of contextual symbols, having 
become the only available ““embodiments”’ or actual 
phases of the “essences” they represent today. Their 
quaintness, archaic charm, or mystery, even if acquired 
by mere ageing, consists entirely in the strictly verbal 
values to which they had been reduced. Writings may 
thus acquire verbal interest as contextual symbols in 
ways such as mellowing by time or through other un- 
anticipated verbal effects. That is to say, “natural”’ 
events may take the place of the deliberate effort which 
would be required to transform sign symbolisms into 
contextual ones.? 


2.No attempt has heretofore been made (aside from psychological ones, which 
have no value for aesthetics), to explain why archaisms are popularly regarded as 

“poetic”; and why minor poets often seek to imitate antiquated lingual manners. 
The reason is the one we have given: the fact that outmoded forms of speech, having 
been removed from their contemporary sign uses, remain with us as symbols which 
have survived their original objects and whose present meanings are therefore drawn 
directly from the symbols themselves; so that the acquired symbolic réle is a con- 
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Certain fields of meaning, however, have become 
bound up with their written signs; fields of whose dis- 
tinct identity their language is a constituent. In mathe- 
matical writings, the calculations which describe grop- 
ings toward a solution of a problem are signatory in 
relation to the final solution, while the equation identi- 
fied with the final mathematical concept is more than a 
mere sign, and is involved in the “essence” or “form”’ 
of the concept. 

In writing called general literature, this contextual 
relation is poetry; in mathematical writing it is usually 
called elegance; in painting it has been called “‘auton- 
omous form.” 

As we have suggested, the great value set upon con- 
textual symbolization in any kind of writing may be 
explained by the fact that its alteration or substitution 
destroys the object it specifies. It is in this sense that 
there is no substitute for a person’s peculiar voice or 
gesture, which is a necessary phase of his being, just as 
the verbal arrangement is of a poem or as a note is of a 
musical phrase; while sign symbols may be substituted 
for each other without loss or mutilation of their 
objects. 

A poem has a signatory réle with respect to other 
writings and with respect to its own object taken in a 
non-literary context. An early poem by an author may 
be associated with his later works, with those of another 
writer, or with things or events of any other order, so 
that its verbal arrangement not only specifies a con- 


textual one. This confirms the definition of aesthetic value as the contextual relation; 
and it holds also as an explanation of the “romantic”’ interest of minor novelists in 
figures and events of ages long past. These figures and events now consist entirely 
of their symbolized forms; the réle of their symbols is contextual; or, let us rather 
say, they are themselves ready-made contextual figures. 
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textual meaning, but furthermore signifies other mean- 
ings. In a poem that has undergone revision, each of the 
successive versions is a contextual symbol of an object 
of its own, and a sign symbol of that of the other. 


5 


The effort to discern an object involves approaches 
of a signatory character, like the “approximations” of 
physical science. It also often succeeds in identifying 
an object. In the first case the object is meant by a 
symbol which is an entity distinct from it; in the second 
case it is meant by a symbol which is an essential phase 
of its identity. 

If the object intended by a writer is verbally identi- 
fied rather than merely signified, it is something which 
has been reduced to a verbal character, just as something 
which is merely remembered has been reduced to a 
mnemic character. Thus the creation of contextual 
symbolisms in writing presupposes an ability to discern 
objects in their purely verbal aspects and to reduce 
things ordinarily employed as signs to things negotiable 
as such aspects. 

Verbalizations comprise one of the several fields of a 
human being’s activity. These abrupt fields undergo 
transformations from one to the other as separate con- 
texts or phases of his being, since they are the constitu- 
ents of his single actuality. Any shift of the attention 
represents such a transformation from one to another 
contextual field; for example, from a sleeping to a wak- 
ing state; from introspection to anticipation. 

The differentiation of a term from one of its states to 
another is, as a whole event, meant as something differ- 
ent from either of the constituent states. The change of 
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state is, like the state, itself meant as a term, and is 
meant by a’symbol of its own just as the different 
states are meant by their respective symbols. The 
symbol of a transformation is a term that means 
(“represents”’ or “stands for’’) the transformation. In 
physics sach a symbol is called energy, as in the energy 
which “stands for” a transformation of a set of physical 
units into a set of another order.’ In the field of human 
transformations such a symbol is what is commonly 
known as the will. 

Within the limits of this essay we can hardly say 
more of the will than that, like energy in physics, it 
“stands for” an exchange of human contexts. Like any 
distinct symbol, it may itself be referred to as an object, 
itself meant in its turn by means of these contexts in 
their reversed aspects as phases of itself. The will may 
itself be meant as a context; it may itself be discerned 
in any set or variety of its own phases as an object. 

The transformation of a term from a non-verbal to 
a verbal context is similarly. discriminated from the 
contextual states of the transformation. Since the 
transformation is discernible not only as a distinct 
affair, but, furthermore, in its own symbolic aspect as a 
will, we are able to find a meaning for deliberate trans- 
formations from physical or other contexts into verbal 
ones, such as in the writing of poetry. 


6 


The specification of any object by means of words 1s a 
transformation (the transformation of an object to its 
verbal phase or aspect). The symbol of such a trans- 


3 Cf, Alfred N. Whitehead in Science and the Modern World: “ But energy is merely 
the name for the quantitative aspect of a structure of happenings.” 
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formation may, as we have seen, be called its w7// (that 
which means or intends this transformation); and in 
this case is a verbal will. We shall see that the verbal will 
is distinct from the mere/y visual, tactile, or other phases 
of the will. 

As object, the will is distinct, zdentifiable by its own 
contextual symbol, indicable by a contemporary (spa- 
tially distinct) sign symbol; and also in turn available as 
a sign symbol of a contemporary term, or as contextual 
symbol of a term of which it is a phase. 

A term considered in such a variety is called an 
autonomous term, an entity. As such a term, i.e., one 
meant in a variety of ways, the will is discerned both 
as meant by a variety of symbols and as a term by 
which a variety of objects is meant. By its autonomy 
we ordinarily indicate its identifiability as a term meant 
in a variety of contexts; but by its generality we indicate 
conversely its identifiability as a term which means in a 
variety of contexts. 

It is by such generality that a word, for example, 
survives any one of its uses; and thus also that the will 
survives any one of its reductions and undergoes further 
symbolizations. 

The fact that any transformation is reducible to “‘an 
affair of the will,” is the basis for numerous animistic 
and idealistic doctrines (with which we are not con- 
cerned); but it illustrates the amenability of the will 
to specification by verbal symbols. With the generality 
of the will, in the sense that anything may be willed, we 
have also the generality of words, in the sense that any- 
thing may be meant verbally. 

Our understanding of deliberate verbal symboliza- 
tions, like our understanding of the verbal will, springs 
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from this notion of the generality of words. By means of 
it we may be able to account for the strange fact that 
exchanges of views concerning different fields of sym- 
bolism, such as the various arts, are verbal; the fact that 
we have no generally negotiable body of critical work 
which is not verbal in character. It may clarify the 
question, why ‘a criticism of a painting takes the form of 
speech or writing, and why an opinion of a piece of 
music is not played on a musical instrument. 

A variety of aspects of a term comprises a context 
which is distinct from each mere aspect. In such a 
composite context, the term has a miscellaneity of 
meanings in its several aspects, a degree of generality in 
accordance with the number of aspects. 

We may thus have a symbolization whose meanings 
include not only visual, auditory, or other such aspects 
alone, but any combination of them. The symbols of 
which such a field consists are necessarily characterized 
by that miscellaneity of reference. Since we may not 
only hear or see, but may do both at once, we may have 
not only symbols of nothing but sounds or sights, but 
also of objects which consist of sounds and sights at 
once. Such symbols are, like their objects, neither 
auditory alone nor visual alone, but have a distinct 
character of their own, just as particular and specific. 
Such symbols, called general merely with respect to 
symbols of sounds alone or sights alone, and of the sort 
which may be heard, visualized, uttered, and marked 
down, have the form of words. 

It is thus that a verbal symbol such as the name of a 
musician may mean not only a man with a characteristic 
face but a voice on the radio; and thus also that the 
objects of the different arts are reduced to a verbal 
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context when considered together or outside their re- 
spective contexts, 1.e., critically. 


Ze 


Let us regard an obvious contextual transformation, 
such as that of a person asleep and awake. The con- 
textual symbols of his sleeping state, such as the images, 
desires, and acts of his dreams, mean objects which they 
alone uniquely identify and in which their intentions 
terminate. These are ultimately different from those of 
the waking state by the very fact that they are nothing 
but dreams; yet they are obviously derivable from 
objects discerned in the waking state and reversible 
into them, since we are able to refer to both and to 
identify them, as when a man says, “You are the girl 
of my dreams.” 

His distinction between “illusion” and “reality” 
reduces itself simply to a distinction between one such 
contextual state and another by his ability to discern 
them together and note their mutual differences; i.e., 
his ability to be critical toward each. 

The critical context is one which consists of such a 
difference of a term as meant in one context from a 
term as meant in another. Where we have an identifica- 
tion of such terms one with another, we have a term 
which is not that of either context alone, for it requires 
both. This term is differently meant than either of the 
former; its contextual symbol is likewise different. It is 
the term in the aspect called “‘general” as opposed to 
the singularity of either of the others. Its symbol, then, 
signifies their transformation; and, like energy in 
physics, this symbol is the term which negotiates the ex- 
change of meanings from one context to the other. 
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We could not otherwise conceive the coherence of 
one person’s éxistence from moment to moment than 
by the reduction of the terms of consecutive contexts 
to such distinct mediums of exchange. The principle of 
distinct and negotiable symbols as the currency of 
communication is required for the phases of one per- 
sonality as well as for any other variety of contextual 
differentiation. A man signifies and symbolizes to 
himself in precisely the manner whereby he communi- 
cates with others. A final termination of intertextual 
communication anywhere is inconceivable because we 
cannot imagine a context which is not derivable from 
another or which excludes its reducibility to another, 
since itself consists of just such transformations. 

But we must remember that in conceiving a critical 
symbol as a medium of exchange we have regarded it 
only in its aspect as an intermediary. In thinking about 
it, we reverse its natural direction as a term which 
means others, and reduce it to the réle of an object of our 
meaning rather than a constituent symbol of another 
meaning. In doing so we create a situation which we 
should rightly discern as something other than the one 
in which the intermediary merely played its part. This 
very reversal illustrates the transformability of any 
term from one contextual status to another. It is thus 
that a group of objects such as a /anguage may in one 
set of contextual fields be distinct as their medium of 
exchange, while in another aspect it constitutes a field 
itself whose own medium of exchange with another has 
become some other language. It is thus that one set of 
objects may constitute a field of thinking, an object of 
such thought, or a language, according to its aspect or 
condition, just as a group of sounds may undergo any 
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variety of transformations from an immediate experi- 
ence to a set of musical symbols or the object which 
they mean. 

A symbol of an object as touched, seen, and heard, 
is general or critical with respect to each merely 
touched, seen, or heard aspect. But it is particular and 
uncritical in its turn with respect to its own object. A 
ship in a fog may be symbolized by the sound of its 
siren as reproduced on a musical instrument; and if the 
fog lifts and the ship is merely seen, the ship as visual 
object is reducible to a visual symbol such as a photo- 
graph or painting of it. The ship as heard-and-seen, 
however, constitutes a context of another order, which 
is general and critical merely toward the visual percep- 
tion or sound alone of which this context consists. 

If we continue the course of such contextual trans- 
formations of the ship, seeing-and-hearing it becomes, 
like the phantom ship seen-and-heard by the Ancient 
Mariner, an uncritical constituent of some further 
context. Boarding the ship and feeling it beneath one’s 
feet would reduce it to a critical context of which seeing- 
and-hearing were an uncritical constituent. Further re- 
ductions of these aspects as constituents of still other 
contextual orders might be those of their recollection 
after a lapse of time, or in a dream. 

Thus a context consisting of nothing but the visual 
appearance may endure through a variety of contextual 
phases of that purely visual order, reducible to deliber- 
ate visual symbolization, while a context consisting of 
sounds-sights-touches-etc. together may similarly en- 
dure and reduce itself to its own order of symbolization. 
In the latter order of symbolization, i.e., in that of the 
word, it is discerned or willed tactilely, visually, audibly, 
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miscellaneously, not merely in one such way alone. 

A piece of writing reduces an object to its purely 
verbal context, and distinguishes it as verbally meant 
from any of its other meanings. The reversals of aspect 
or meaning through which any term may range in the 
course of shifts in attention while it is being considered, 
usually obscure its definition in any one alone. Objects 
discerned verbally may be further discerned in their 
non-verbal aspects, and thus an object as meant by 
words may in turn mean some aspect of itself describ- 
able by other kinds of symbols. In this way the original 
limits of the verbal meaning are abandoned for those to 
which they have led the way; the words have ceased to 
specify their verbal object and have lapsed into mere 
signs directing their meanings into other sets of con- 
textual symbolizations. 


8 


We are now in a position to appreciate the full mean- 
ing of the difference between contextual and signatory 
uses of words. A signatory use of words actually results 
in a contextualization in which the words play no part, 
one which consists of the object indicated and a non- 
verbal contextual symbol by which the object is discerned. 
In performing a signatory réle the verbal symbol yields 
to a context which consists of terms other than words, 
one comprising a non-verbal symbol and object. 

With the verbal symbol and its particular object 
alone, we have another sort of symbolization. Here, 
however, the attention may proceed in turn to other 
contexts, this meaning is contextually fixed itself. A 
poem may mean different things to different readers, yet 
remain fixed as a verbal context in each case. 
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In a fixed contextual symbolization we have aesthetic 
value, whether the context be verbal, visual, auditory, 
or of some other kind. The “elegance” of a mathe- 
matical statement which terminates a variety of ap- 
proximations by specification of a distinct equation, is 
aesthetic if discerned as that absolute symbolization, 
that final relation of identity between symbol and object 
as distinct and necessary phases of one contextual being. 

A contextual symbolization of any order is ordinarily 
called “beautiful.” Beauty has always been identified 
with an “ultimately significant” symbolization. In 
“natural beauty” we have precisely the same affair, 
whether it be the beauty of an act, a vase, a sunset, or a 
person. A sunset, for example, is beautiful when it is 
discerned not merely as a happening which either “has 
no meaning’ ’ or is merely a sign of something else such 
as the time of day or the approach of the supper hour. 
Its beauty consists in its being meant as a phase of 
something with which it is identified as its absolute and 
necessary symbol or “expression.” Thus the sunset is 
reduced to something unique, consisting in phases of 
itself which are its contextual symbols; here the relation 
of necessity and identity from one to the other of these 
phases, aspects, images, symbols of itself, is called its 
duration from one to the other. 

While the emphasis remains with the object of a 
symbol (i.e., that aspect of the contextual whole which 
is meant as distinct from that aspect by which it is 
meant) the identification of the aspects has been reduced 
to a mere correspondence of their meanings. The single, 
necessary contextual relation of beauty is thereby re- 
duced to a mere sign relation between a true symbol 
and a real object. For, with any difference in emphasis 
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upon symbol alone or object alone, each is itself meant 
as a context other than that mutual one of which they 
are necessary phases; and the rea/ity of the object then 
consists of some other set of phases aside from the 
symbol which is now itself meant as an object signifying 
it. Both symbol and object have here been reduced to 
their rdles as respective contexts aside from their mutual 
one, and they are thus merely compared in the spatially 
distinct, side-by-side, equivalently meant or objective 
relation of “correspondence,” as in the case of the name 
of a person spoken in a drawing room, indicating that 
person as seen by the eyes. Here the beauty of the per- 
son or of the name is something entirely distinct from 
their relation to each other, which has become merely 
signatory. 

Thus, the strictly contextual relation called beauty 
is distinct from the relation called the symbol’s truth 
respecting its object. The relation of ¢ruth is meant aside 
from the relation of beauty, and only by the reduction 
of the related terms to their signatory correspondence 
across other contextual fields. In their only mutual réle 
as phases of a single context, the emphasis is neither 
on symbol nor object alone, just as in the contextual 
unity of a person’s duration each of his consecutive 
moments is a phase rather than a contemporary and 
spatially separate sign of the other. 

In writing, this contextual symbolization (however 
reducible to the relation of truth aside from it) is called 
poetry. Though a mathematical equation may be poetry, 
its specification of the mathematical object which it 
means, usually lays a primary emphasis upon the latter 
and permits any variety of inferential or associational 
meanings for the latter beside the one in which it is 
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contextually fixed. Mathematical symbols are usually 
employed as signs of mathematical objects, and are 
thereby rarely meant as phases of the objects themselves. 
It is thus that mathematical writings acquire unpoetic 
character. 


9 


We depart from poetry at one extreme toward prose, 
which is writing concerned with the objects of verbal 
symbolisms rather than the purely verbal contextualiza- 
tions of those objects; and at another extreme toward 
banality, which is the lapse of a verbal contextualization 
into a merely signatory meaning. 

It is evident that banality is a purely poetical con- 
cern. The criterion of a piece of prose writing is its truth 
or falsity; i.e., its correspondence as a verbal logic with 
the causation of its object; but the criterion of a poem is 
its beauty or banality; i.e., the exclusion of its object 
from other symbolization, as opposed to the escape of 
the object from such exclusion to a context where it is 
meant by other symbols as well. Thus prose begins 
and ends with a signatory order, so that a lapse from 
truth into falsity remains prose; while a lapse from 
beauty produces banal poetry rather than prose. 

Banality may seem to have been often applied to 
writings regarded as prose; but in the judgment that 
a writing is true and banal, the writing is considered 
aside from its prosaic significance as something true of 
something else (which is held to be irrelevant to its 
banality) and is lifted to a criterion of another order, 
which is, “Does it satisfy the rdle of a phase of its 
object; or is it merely a sign of something which still 
requires reduction to a contextual symbolization, an 
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“expression of its own?’”’ For example, a verbal asser- 
tion such as that “Man is made to suffer,” is merely 
prosaic if considered from the start as an assertion 
signifying a concept meant in other ways while meant 
in this verbal meaning. And it is banal if, having for 
once “expressed the destiny of man,” it /oses its neces- 
sity as the symbol of that concept because the concept 
appears in aspects which this assertion no longer “‘ex- 
presses.” The prosaic assertion entirely satisfies a 
signatory role; the banal assertion falls short of a 
contextual one. 


Io 


In a work of prose writing such as a novel, the interest 
ranges over a field of meanings of a variety and scope 
illustrated by the actual miscellaneity of its written 
form; and the emphasis is primarily upon an object 
of which words alone are not altogether essential but 
merely indicative. The characters, crises, and places 
which constitute the object of a novel are recalled by 
means of concepts of a non-verbal order which may be 
substituted for the novel itself without obviously or 
seriously affecting their identity; and in the reading of 
the novel the printed words have an existence of a 
comparatively obscure and neutral order while the 
imagination races across the wordless “illusion which 
they create.” 

But the essence of a poem is inseparable from its 
essential words, and we lose or obliterate their object 
with the least variation in the verbal phrasing of which 
it consists. 

The aesthetic of the novel consists roughly in a con- 
sideration of the necessity of its verbal bulk and variety 
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to the bulk and variety of its object; and this aesthetic 
is hardly a verbal one inasmuch as the individual sharp- 
ness of verbal values is in inverse ratio to the number of 
words employed at once, just as the individual features 
of people diminish according to their number in a 
crowd. It is thus that the dominant character of a novel 
is prosaic, that poetic values may be discerned only in 
certain of its passages considered separately, or else by 
a departure from its verbal mass and a separate reduc- 
tion of the whole, as object, as “the idea of the novel,” 
to an ordination which is distinct from the novel itself. 
An epic of antiquity such as the Odyssey, though it 
answers our definition of prose writing, may be meant as 
poetry if discerned in a manner by which its poetic value 
is obtained; for example, by the antique strangeness 
of its verbal character, which is of its essence. When 
considered in its entirety, such a work may, furthermore, 
be reduced as a whole to a separate contextualization by 
the reader, wherein he considers for himself its aspect as 
object contextually symbolized by his own symbol of 
it; 1.¢.. he may “poetize” regarding “the idea of the 
Odyssey,” or similarly of any portion of it. 

We may seem to have purely verbal contextualiza- 
tions which are not poetical, or are a mixture of poetic 
and prosaic writings, in a grouping of separate poems in 
the formation of a suite or anthology, where the effect 
upon them individually is their crowding together as 
words are crowded in a novel. This has the effect of 
presenting a variety of verbal contextualizations, so 
that the several poems are elbowed out of their respec- 
tive contexts into the mutual context of the whole 
group which, in its miscellaneous entirety, has not 
itself been reduced to an essential verbal symbolization 
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of its own. An illustration of this is James Joyce’s series 
of interlingual-puns, associated idioms, and categories of 
verbalisms, which have precisely this prosaic effect, 
though certain of them considered separately may be 
discerned in their absolute poetic value. 

At another extreme we have writings which the essays 
of Paul Valéry may serve to illustrate, as an example of 
another sort of signatory or prosaic effect. Throughout 
his essays there is an inflection of ardent curiosity to 
which all his philosophical concerns are reduced in their 
written form. In his case the verbal effect of monotonous 
ardor and awe of the philosophical object constitutes a 
context distinct from that of the philosophical object as 
the critic views it. Since the awe is of no contextual 
necessity to that object, but plays a merely signatory 
rdle, the effect, in his philosophical writings, 1s prosaic. 


Louis GRUDIN 
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Minp anp THE Wortp OrbeER, by C. I. Lewis. (Scrib- 
ners. 1929.) $3.00. 


The proverbial fly in new philosophical ointments, alas!, so gener- 
ally turns out to be a whole nest of bumblebees that one cannot 
be otherwise than greatly disconcerted when one suddenly finds 
oneself confronted with a philosophical treatise of such extraordi- 
nary merit that only superlatives of praise seem adequate. Daring 
as the assertion will be deemed, I nevertheless find myself compelled 
to say that I believe Professor Lewis’s book to be the most impor- 
tant contribution to the theory of knowledge since the Critique 
of Pure Reason. Kant, indeed, and Charles Peirce, have greatly 
influenced the author, yet he cannot really be said to have bor- 
rowed from them, for his vision at all points of contact passes be- 
yond and corrects that of the writers from whom he has learned. 
One of the most impressive evidences of Professor Lewis’s suc- 
cess in getting at some actual and basic truth concerning the theory 
of knowledge, is to be found in the amazingly acute diagnoses of 
many chronic epistemological ailments, which it enables him to 
make. With just a few precise sentences in each case, he man- 
ages to leave his reader convinced that the last word has pretty 
nearly been said as to ever so many venerable philosophical 
vagaries. The lucid simplicity and directness of Professor Lewis’s 
style, together with the model precision and effectiveness of every 
sentence, reveal the thorough logician, who uses no single word 
without having up his sleeve an explicitly formulated reason for it, 
and a reason for the reason. Not only for the originality and the 
vastly illuminating nature of its contents, but also because of the 
author’s extraordinary insight into the implications of his own 
ideas and grasp of the principles of his reasoning, this book will, I 
predict, eventually be ranked as among the most important con- 
tributions that have ever been made to the progress of philo- 
sophical knowledge. 
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In the first chapter, Professor Lewis sets forth his conception 
of the nature and proper method of philosophy. The essence of it 
might perhaps be stated by saying that not merely Logic, Ethics, 
and Aesthetics, but the whole of philosophy — and nothing except 
philosophy — is “normative” science. Metaphysics, of course, is 
the apparent exception to such a thesis. Professor Lewis removes 
it by pointing out that the predicate “real” is, no less than “true,” 
“valid,” “right,” “beautiful,” etc., one which classes its subject 
in respect to a certain fundamental interest of man, and to the 
varieties of that interest. The true problem of Metaphysics is to 
state exactly what the criteria are, on the basis of which we label 
anything “real,” or the reverse; and to state further which various 
ways of being real there are, with the specific criteria of each. And 
as regards cosmology, in so far as it does not consist of an analysis 
of what we mean when we call anything, e.g., “mental,” or “mate- 
rial,” etc., but of speculations concerning the origin of the world 
or of mind, it is then not philosophy at all, but only what might be 
called palaeo-history a priori. 

As regards the proper method of philosophy, it is the reflective. 
We find ourselves appraising, whether by words or acts, our 
surroundings, our reactions, and our relations to them, our own 
activities of all sorts, and those of others, etc. Philosophy reflects 
upon the facts constituted by those appraisals, and attempts to 
make explicit just what we mean when we make them, — e.g., when 
we call an act “‘right.”’ Or, as we may also say, philosophy attempts 
to say what criteria and hidden principles we go by, in the passing 
of such judgments. A philosophically enlightened person is thus one 
who thoroughly understands the meaning of all the various sorts 
of questions that can be asked about anything. 

The starting point of Professor Lewis’s theory of knowledge is 
the distinction, within experience, between what is purely “given,” 
and what is “interpretation” of the given, contributed by us. By 
the “given,” he means not experience of things, — trees, occur- 
rences, situations, — but that residuum which analysis reveals 
within such experience as not created by thinking, nor alterable 
either by thought or by any mere change in attitude or interest 
in us. 

Interpretation of the given consists in treating it as sign of some 
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one complex or other of possible experiences. If through a small 
hole nothing but a whitish patch were visible, one might take it 
as sign of the possibility of obtaining the complex of experiences. 
called an egg, or that called a sheet of paper, or that called a hand- 
kerchief, etc. And figuratively, we are always looking at things 
“through a small hole,” i-e., there is always more to them than is 
at any moment literally presented. “Egg,” “sheet of paper,” 
“handkerchief,” etc., are concepts. Experience of things consists of 
some “given” with some concept guessed on to it. When actual 
further experience accords with the guessed possible further ex- 
perience, the original experience is classed as of Reality; otherwise, 
as of Illusion. By a concept, Professor Lewis means only the 
logical intension of a term as fixed by definition. A given concept 
therefore does not change, although it is often exchanged for an- 
other more or less like it and bearing the same name. A concept is. 
thus essentially a pattern of relations to other concepts, — all 
definition is ultimately circular. Concepts have objectivity, not in 
the sense postulated for the Platonic Ideas, but in the sense of 
being verifiably common to several minds. As regards the “given,” 
i.e., the quale or feeling-side of experience, on the other hand, com- 
munity or its absence is forever unverifiable, but makes no differ- 
ence whatever. Community of knowledge requires only community 
of definitions, and identical denotations; and community of these: 
is verifiable. For each person, indeed, any given concept is psy- 
chologically tied up with certain specific gualia; but that tie need 
not be shared. It is only the individual’s own private psychological 
bridge to the common ground of logical concepts. 

Knowledge consists in correct, i.e., in verifiably predictive, inter- 
pretation of the given. Interpretation is an activity of the mind. 
Therefore knowledge is relative to the mind. Nevertheless, ‘the: 
description of the object as known is true description of an inde- 
pendent reality.” This is so because the description of an object is. 
always a statement of properties, and a property is essentially an 
“if-then-ness.”” The “then” of every such “‘if-then,” however, 
consists of some experience which we would have under certain 
circumstances. What we assert, therefore, when we say that a cer- 
tain object really has the property P, and has it independently of 
whether any one ever discovers it, is that if some one placed him- 
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self in some specified relation to the object, he would have certain 
specified experjences. In terms of experience and knowledge, reality 
is independent of the knowing mind in three senses: first, the bare 
givenness or arbitrariness of what is given; second, the truth of 
the “if-thens” which such “given” suggests to us; third, the fact 
that no description of a presented object is ever exhaustive, i.e., 
the object is always more than we have as yet found out about it. 
All knowledge whatever contains an a priori element. That ele- 
ment is rooted in the interests with which we confront the given, 
viz., adaptation and control; and it may be identified as what we 
want to know,— what sorts of questions we ask, — about the 
given. Or, more explicitly, it consists of those patterns of distinc- 
tion and relationship which, if they did fit the given, would enable 
us to anticipate it and therefore to deal with it profitably to our- 
selves by one or another of our powers, so far as those powers go. 
The a priori thus imposes no limits whatever on the content of 
experience; it consists of definitions of the hypotheses which we 
find ourselves interested in framing, concerning what any particular 
given happens to be the sign of. In other words, what is a priori to 
the truth concerning any question about the given, is the meaning 
of that question. A statement of the meaning of the question can 
never be proved false by the fact that the answer to the question 
may turn out to be false. Indeed, the answer could not even have 
been either true or false, if the question had not first had a definite 
meaning. I may judge falsely that the cause of B was A, or even 
that B has some cause; but in either case what I mean by “‘cause” 
remains untouched, and without an understanding of that mean- 
ing, denials or even doubts as to the causation of B are impossible. 
And what makes true the assertion that a category, for instance 
Causation, is a priori valid of objective reality, is that if ever an 
experience turned up which had no cause in objective reality, we 
would immediately class that experience, not as objective reality, 
but as subjective hallucination. So to class it would still be to have 
knowledge, — 1.e., the experience would be known as real under a 
different category. And this possibility of shifting to a different 
codrdinate category can never fail, because the schemes of codrdi- 
nate categories which we construct are sets of alternatives which 
are jointly exhaustive in the sense in which a dichotomy is so. 
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The assignment of any concept to what is “given” at the in- 
stant, constitutes the predicting of certain possible experiences. 
But because these extend indefinitely into the future, verification 1s 
never more than partial; i.e., our judgments of identification of 
objects, and of their connections with other objects, are never more 
than probable. But these judgments, if they are genuinely proba- 
ble, truly constitute knowledge, and are useful guides to action. 
The genuineness of the probability of these judgments, however, 
does not, as usually has been assumed, require any metaphysical 
assumption of a “uniformity of nature” or preéstablished amen- 
ability of the given to our categories. The conditions of the possi- 
bility of making genuinely probable judgments concerning experi- 
ence are stated by Professor Lewis in the form of three Principles. 
Principle 4 is that of the “limitation of independent variety,” 
viz., “It must be false that every identifiable entity in experience 
is equally associated with every other.”’ In other words, the pos- 
sibilities of variety of the experiences sequent to any “given” 
shall not be unlimited in number. To suppose them unlimited in 
number is the same as to suppose that nothing exists at all to be 
known and no mind exists to know it. And to allege that even then 
there might be an experience consisting of a mere flitting of mean- 
ingless presentations, is to overlook the fact that, under the hypoth- 
esis, even these words would have no meaning, and that to use them 
is then only an elaborate way of saying nothing. “The experience 
or reality which should be incompatible with conception ipso 
facto cannot be conceived.” 

The principle that the variety of identifiable independent enti- 
ties actually presented in experience must be limited, imposes 
no limitation on the possibilities of experience; for what it declares 
is only that all possibilities cannot be coincidently actualized. In 
any sufficiently extended situation in which the association of 
identifiable entities is “random”’ (1.e., fails to satisfy Principle 4), 
“there will be other entities, systematically connected with the 
former or specifiable in terms of them, which do satisfy Principle 
A.” This constitutes Principle B. These other and “orderly” enti- 
ties, are reached by analytical decomposition of the “random” ones 
into simpler elements, or by the converse process of passing to 
“orderly” entities (e.g., statistical averages) inclusive of the 
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“random” ones; or by confining attention to certain elements of the 
given, as constituting the only ones relevant to our particular 
predictive purpose. Principle C is the ‘Principle of statistical ac- 
cumulation,” which has to do with the general validity of arguments 
from past to future. It is to the effect that “whoever continually 
revises his judgment of the probability of a statistical generaliza- 
tion by its successively observed verifications and failures, cannot 
fail to make more successful predictions than if he should disregard 
the past in his anticipation of the future.” Even supposing a per- 
verse demon to be dealing to us the “cards” on which we bet, 
“by nothing which he could do could he so devise it that we should 
not lose /ess of our money if we intelligently observed past dealings 
and continually revised our betting on the basis of accumulated 
experience.” 

This brief summary does scant justice to Professor Lewis’s book, 
and especially to the last three chapters which are the most original 
and profound. But I think it indicates fairly well the general char- 
acter of the doctrine. 

As regards criticisms, a careful reading of the book so impresses 
one with the author’s masterly grasp of the logic on which he rests 
his contentions, that it is only with the gravest fear of “catching 
a Tartar,” that one ventures any objections. 

However, with regard to the “Principle of statistical accumu- 
lation” and the last statement quoted concerning the demon’s 
incapacity to prevent us from reducing our losses if we contin- 
ually revise our betting on the basis of accumulated experience, it 
seems to me that, unless the demon be feeble-minded, Professor 
Lewis’s statement could be matched with another, to the effect 
that, by nothing we could do could we prevent the demon from 
getting more of our money if he intelligently observed our past 
bettings and continually revised his method of dealing on the 
basis of his accumulated experience of our betting. In short, 
if the demon were as intelligent as we are, the exercise of his wit 
would so offset that of ours that we could not then infer anything 
useful, with probability; not even that “history never repeats,” for 
he would see to it that it should repeat when our betting indicated 
that we assumed it would not, and vice versa. 

With regard to the “Principle of the limitation of independent 
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variety,” it seems conceivable that, although limited, the amount 
of independent variety of identifiable entities should be of an 
order of magnitude wholly beyond what our minds are equipped 
to deal with. In such a case, although it would not be true that 
nothing objective existed, yet we could gain no knowledge. 

One more question may be raised. It concerns the contention that 
verification of our conceptualizations of the given is always partial 
only, and therefore our judgments of empirical fact only probable. 

It seems to me that, however frequently this may be the case, 
it cannot be true universally, for, were it so, even partial verifi- 
cation would be impossible. Partial verification, if it is verification 
at all, is total verification of a part of the given prediction; or of an 
approximation to that prediction which, because antecedently 
stipulated by us as sufficient for our purpose, automatically limits 
the prediction which we meant to make, to something completely 
verifiable. In other words, the appeal to subsequent experience, as 
method of verification, presupposes that subsequent experience, 
when it comes, does not forever merely “pass the buck” to some 
other experience yet to come, but sooner or later speaks for itself 
with some definite yes or no. This point seems to me of a good deal 
of importance, but admission of it would appear quite compatible 
with Professor Lewis’s fundamental doctrine. 


C. J. Ducasse 


RestoraTIon Tracepy, by Bonamy Dobrée. (Oxford, 
1929.) $2.00. 
Tue Lamp anp THE Lute, by Bonamy Dobrée. (Oxford, 
1929.) $2.50. 
Mr. Eliot has good reason to object to persons who follow what a 
philosopher says about literature “in the belief that anyone who 
can understand symbolic logic must certainly understand anything 
so simple as poetry” (Ihe Bookman, February, 1930). Yet the 
philosopher, though it is no defense, can with equal justice reply 
that the literary critic might be caught even more often out of 
bounds. The rules, indeed, have never been issued ex cathedra, in 
spite of many conflicting Diocesan edicts; and, for that matter, 
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it is hard to tell just what home territory includes. We can be sure, 
however, of a few things: a man who understands Keats does not 
necessarily, for that reason, understand Aristotle, nor will a brilliant 
way of writing about a play prevent him from making a fool of him- 
self over a religious doctrine. Before long, we may at least hope, 
some competent referee is going to make clear how many of the 
false starts in the great Humanist contest (in so far as it is not a fad 
or a publicity stunt) are due to such a double confusion, literary 
criticism stuck in metaphysical bogs, and philosophy lost in literary 
weed patches. 

It is, then, with legitimate relief that we can welcome a literary 
critic able to resist the seductions of the absolute. His work may be 
of an inferior, or at any rate of a more restricted, order — not only 
Mr. Babbitt, but Coleridge and Arnold would say so — but there is 
a good deal for him to do, and in Mr. Dobrée’s case it seems worth 
doing. I do not mean to suggest that Mr. Dobrée holds to art for 
art’s sake or that he takes for criticism the easier substitutes of 
scholarship or the merely technical. In these fields he has knowl- 
edge and ability, but, though he rejects or avoids the “larger ques- 
tions,” he attempts a more complete analysis of the authors and 
works he considers. In the preface to The Lamp and the Lute he tells 
us: “Readers familiar with current writing of this sort will be aware 
how much of my general view I owe to Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Herbert 
Read, and Mr. Ivor Richards.” He is perhaps closest to Mr. Read, 
and from him gets much of his terminology; from Mr. Richards, his 
psychology; and, though his debt in this case is less on the surface, 
he owes most in the “‘general view”’ to the earlier Mr. Eliot. 

Mr. Dobrée starts out to discover the “‘intuitions”’ of an author. 
He writes in Restoration Tragedy: “It may be assumed, from reasons 
which need not be attempted here, that at some period in the 
process of creation the poet is convinced that things are thus and 
thus, and not otherwise. This is his intuition.” And he develops the 
notion in the introduction to The Lamp and the Lute: “ By intuition 
I do not mean anything mystic or marvellous; I do not wish to 
have any truck with a fourth dimension, or a sixth sense, nor do I 
wish to dally with any doctrine of inspiration. By intuition I mean 
merely the recognition that a thing is so, and not otherwise . . . 
The intuition with which we are concerned, though it is still an ob- 
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servation of relations (since we are not interested in the isolated 
thing) only begins where the senses alone are not enough to de- 
termine the relations. This sort of intuition needs previous ex- 
perience and thought. ... An intuition might be called an 
‘adequate idea.’” The intuition is objectified by the writer in the 
“symbol.” Again from Restoration Tragedy: ““. . . for the dramatist 
the symbol must be a story, it cannot be a person. . . . Character, 
of course, is necessary, but it is not the essential part of the drama; 
it is necessary only to give the main symbol flesh and blood . . .;” 
and further from The Lamp and the Lute, “. . . in poetry it [the 
symbol] becomes metaphor, . . . in the novel it is more mixed, and 
involves character.”’ Relations between Mr. Dobrée’s symbol and 
Mr. Eliot’s objective correlative at once suggest themselves. 
There are obvious advantages and almost as obvious difficulties 
in such an approach. Among the former may be included the result- 
ing ease of giving comprehensible form to an essay. Detailed analy- 
sis (of the symbols) groups itself around the exposition of two or 
three central intuitions. The essay on D. H. Lawrence is a good 
example (how explicit is the debt to Mr. Read is well shown in this 
essay, where Mr. Dobrée’s emphasized first two quotations are the 
two quotations from Lawrence in Mr. Read’s English Prose Style). 
An author’s work is made to fit together. But the risks are at least 
threefold: The choice of these terms, in spite of any defining, causes 
ambiguities; “intuition’”’ has too many pseudo-psychological poor 
relations, and if “symbol’’ makes us think in either Maeterlinck or 
Whitehead company, Mr. Dobrée’s purpose is defeated. Second, 
what Mr. Dobrée draws from his critical hat by the aid of these 
verbal accomplices is sometimes less impressive than his air would 
lead us to suppose. Thus, applying the term intuition to Kipling’s 
creed of action, “not action asa form of running away from thought, 
but rather identifying oneself with the material of thought” and 
Kipling’s acceptance of “‘the world for what it is with no romantic 
illusions,” playing “the man while the odds are eternally and 
crushingly against you,” this is only making something (with Kip- 
ling) rather crudely simple appear decently complex. In fact, this 
criticism may be applied generally to the essay on Kipling. It is, of 
course, very much out of fashion to treat Kipling seriously as a 
writer, and for the attempt Mr. Dobrée deserves some credit. But 
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that he is not successful is indicated, among other things, by the 
style in which this essay is written, the occasional sentimentality 
and hollowness such as in the account of Kipling’s attitude toward 
the Empire, or such declarations as, “It is that kind of individual- 
ity, that kind of integrity, proud and secure in its own fortress, 
which constitutes the aristocracy which alone is worth while, which 
alone can play the Great Game of actuality.” Taken by itself, one 
might be tempted to interpret such a sentence ironically. It should 
perhaps be remembered that the essays in The Lamp and the Lute 
were originally written as lectures. 

The third risk is more considerable. We must not be too quick to 
call plot or metaphor or character symbols even of Mr. Dobrée’s 
modest kind, to insist that a writer’s “people, as is always the case 
in really creative art, represent something beyond themselves” 
(The Lamp and the Lute, p. 58). In a certain sense, of course, this is 
usually true, but the critic who works from such a starting point 
may find himself swerving illegitimately into psychological or 
ethical by-paths which, though they may be explored, require a 
different sort of equipment. Mr. Dobrée puts his method to good 
use in handling Hardy and D. H. Lawrence — certainly there is no 
other useful way to consider much of Lawrence’s work. But its 
benefits are not so apparent with E. M. Forster or Kipling. Indeed, 
I rather suspect that an only half conscious valuing of Kipling’s 
intuitions is responsible for Mr. Dobrée’s attitude toward Kipling’s 
work, a valuing which corrupts much of the analysis of that work 
itself. It is Mr. Dobrée who quotes Coleridge: “Every work of art 
must contain within itself the reason why it is so and not otherwise.” 

The most successful essay of The Lamp and the Lute, the one in 
which Mr. Dobrée’s tools demonstrate most adequately their proper 
uses, is the first, on Ibsen. Here he offers another term which he op- 
poses to symbol: “facts,” which are, “we find, those currents of 
ideas by which people try to control life, to explain it, or to escape 
from it” — in Ibsen’s case, such concerns as “the emancipation of 
women, or the crude notions of heredity.” These facts are, to Mr. 
Dobrée, distorting media, injuring the validity of the symbol; and 
when Ibsen fell too trustingly into their clutches, his plays were 
thereby condemned to “dating.” For this reason Mr. Dobrée very 
justly refuses to discuss Ibsen as a “problem”’ playwright. He ana- 
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lyses acutely Ibsen’s realism, his “mystic demonology,” the place 
of the will, of necessity, and of death in his plays, and he gives a 
new account of the change in dramatic form which Ibsen accom- 
plished. He does not attempt to place Ibsen in any “hierarchy of 
great dramatists” (for “this is only a private concern, and not that 
of the critic”); he restricts himself to careful elucidation. 

The Lamp and the Lute is uneven, partly, no doubt, because the 
essays were lectures, and lectures do not always read well. But we 
may also feel that Mr. Dobrée is not so easily at home among these 
six modern authors (Ibsen, Hardy, Kipling, Forster, Lawrence, 
Eliot) as among seventeenth century writers; and it is certainly true 
that Restoration Tragedy is on a generally higher level. This book is 
written as a companion volume to Mr. Dobrée’s earlier Restoration 
Comedy. The introductory chapters discuss the state of dramatic 
literature in post-Restoration England, the rise of “Heroism” (in 
which admiration for valor, beauty, and a very special sort of love 
took the place of terror), the critical standards of the time, and the 
development of dramatic verse. There is a splendid chapter called 
“Cleopatra and “That Criticall War’,” in which Daniel’s, Shake- 
speare’s, and Dryden’s treatments of the Cleopatra story are con- 
trasted and compared, largely through the analysis of corresponding 
verse quotations; and we realize once more how much Mr. Dobrée 
knows about verse, particularly about dramatic blank verse. It 
would be interesting to see what modifications might be made of 
his brilliant dialogue on blank verse, Histriopbone (which appeared 
as one of the Hogarth essays), from his studies in Restoration 
tragedy. These general chapters are followed by essays on Dryden, 
Lee, Otway, Rowe, and The Mourning Bride and Cato. 

There are not many people today who care to read widely in 
Restoration tragedies. The Heroic play is looked upon as some- 
thing of a sport in our literary history, as, with two or three excep- 
tions, a curiosity rather than a development worth our serious 
interest. This impression Mr. Dobrée encourages us to modify. He 
shows the relation of Restoration tragedy to its time, and to the 
rest of our literature. He is not an advocate for his authors; he does 
not dilute the impersonality of his treatment by any apologetics. 
But the reader, whatever may be his attitude toward Restoration 
drama, will at least understand it better for this book. 
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In a brief article in The Spectator (February 8) Mr. Dobrée has 
discussed the corifusion which was the subject of my first para- 
graphs — the straying of literary criticism into philosophic, or 
religious, or sometimes merely psycho-analytical criticism. “For 
my part,” he writes, “I would like critics once more to interest them- 
selves in literature as an independent activity, as far, naturally, 
as it is possible for any activity to be independent.” That he is pre- 
pared to do his share in realizing his hopes these books are evidence. 


James BuRNHAM 


Tue Quest ror Certainty, by Fohn Dewey. (Minton, 
Balch. 1929.) $4.00. 


The place of John Dewey in American thought is by now defi- 
nitely established. However the appraisal of the future may rank 
the truth of his ideas, it cannot deny the importance of their in- 
fluence. But the question of his place in the history of European 
philosophy as a whole is still open to debate and one who is pri- 
marily interested in the growth of thought cannot but wonder 
whether he closes an epoch, opens an epoch, or simply swims along 
in the contemporary stream. 

It is peculiarly tantalizing to the historian of ideas that he can 
not properly situate the theories that surround him. Yet in some 
ways Mr. Dewey’s position seems clear enough. One might with- 
out hesitation set him down as the culmination of that tradition 
which has been gathering force ever since the Italian Renaissance. 
What the Renaissance discovered for us was change, variety, and 
the will, and it discovered them in reverse order. For scholastic 
philosophy these things either did not exist at all, or existed in a 
realm of “appearance,” of secondary reality. The will had, to be 
sure, been known from early Greek days, but in accordance with 
the Hellenic tradition it was definitely subordinated to the reason. 
Nevertheless, in the Latin fathers, the Platonistic Christian mys- 
tics, the Franciscans, it emerged to a position of preéminence, until 
in the Scotists it was not only not subordinate to the reason but supe- 
rior to it. Both God and man did what they wished, not what they 
thought, and the necessity for a strong and good will was seen to be 
essential to man’s well being. 
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The Will of Duns Scotus was humanized by Machiavelli, de- 
personalized by the great Telesio,! and erected into a cosmic prin- 
ciple by Bruno. When Telesio substituted force and matter for 
form and matter, a much greater revolution was started than that 
of Occam’s nominalism, for nominalism was an aspiration without 
a technique, whereas the energism of Telesio, which finally de- 
veloped into contemporary voluntarism, gave birth not only to its 
own technique but to its own logic. What voluntarism, as Machi- 
avelli already knew, would involve was not only the dethronement of 
universals, but also of their analogues, the Eternal Values. It was 
Stendhal, I think, who pointed out that Eternal Beauty had the 
bad habit of changing every thirty years or so, but even today there 
is a hankering after it. Witness the Traditionalists: Messrs. Maur- 
ras, Eliot, and Babbitt. With the Eternal Values gone, some 
theory must be formulated of their Temporal substitutes, and the 
various relativistic theories of goodness, beauty, and truth were in 
order. 

Variety was less easy to absorb into European philosophy than 
the Will. For even pragmatists like to find the common element 
which works well on all occasions. Nevertheless variety had to be 
accepted as a fact, however difficult the explanation of its exist- 
ence. The Renaissance saw too much plurality to be able to deny 
its reality: plurality of races, of civilizations, of cultures, of nations, 
of churches, of worlds, none of which could have been seriously 
suspected before. Nor could it explain away the difference between 
American Indian and European as appearance, or that between 
Lutheranism and Romanism. Attempts were of course made to do 
so: natural man vs. civilized man, “common sense”’ vs. individual 
opinion, natural religion vs. specific religions. In fact, even New- 
tonian physics helped to explain away the difference between 
celestial and terrestrial dynamics. But in spite of these attempts 
the movement grew to accept plurality as plurality. We see it in the 
various monadologies (whatever the actual name given them), 


theories based upon what Mr. A. O. Lovejoy has happily called 


1 Whose greatness is absurdly underestimated. But so is that of the whole Italian 
Renaissance in Philosophy. Friedell actually says of it that it “produced not a 
single philosopher.” See his Custural History of the Modern Age (English translation: 
Knopf, 1930), p- 193. 
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“the principle of plenitude,” which not only recognized variety 
but demanded as a cosmological principle that every possible type 
of thing be exemplified in the world. When the monadologies were 
reinforced by the eighteenth century theories of evolution, and 
such nationalistic romanticisms as that of Herder and Lessing, 
the feeling became strengthened that plurality was good and not 
merely a fact and in the German romanticists in particular the cult 
of difference grew stronger and stronger. By Bonald and Maistre 
such a cult was Protestantism, which they erroneously identified 
with the principle of individual interpretation. And there is no 
doubt that Protestants apologized — as Leibnitz did to Bossuet — 
for their singularity on the ground that variety was inherently good. 
Nevertheless, the fact and the evaluation were not sufficient for 
theoretic stability until strengthened by an intellectual technique 
and that technique, whose origins seem to bein Restoration England, 
turned out to be the science of statistics. 

The peculiarity of statistics is that the class is obviously an ar- 
tifact and that deviation from the norm is not monstrous but 
natural. Consequently the tendency to preach conformity to 
nature is discouraged and the standard is quite as likely to seem 
that from which things should vary as that with which they should 
harmonize. Consequently the statistical method seems an excuse 
both for variety and for its cult. But what we can at any rate con- 
clude is that it has given us added reason to believe in the useless- 
ness of universals and the futility of their peculiar metaphysics. 
Everything the universals did is done as well by the “‘average,” 
using the word in its wider sense, and the average does not neces- 
sitate the Platonic metaphysics of essences and the insoluble prob- 
lem of their peculiar relation to experience. 

The admission of variety was accompanied by the admission of 
change, and here again the moderns of the sixteenth century had 
too great evidence of its existence to deny it. If it was hard to be- 
lieve that the Catholic and Lutheran churches were one, it was 
impossible to believe that bodies did not move, when the first law 
of motion expressly stated that they never stopped. M. Meyerson 
has eloquently shown the Eleatic foundation of the Galilean physics 
and it is probably true that the seventeenth century was not fully 
aware of how deeply that first law cut into not only physics but our 
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very habits of thought. The Aristotelian physicists had to explain 
how bodies began to move since only spirit was ‘‘autokinetic.”’ 
The Galilean physicist had to explain how they came to rest. That 
was but a beginning of this current of thought which was swollen by 
the voluntaristic stream and of course the biological researches of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which more and more 
emphasized the reality of growth.’ 

It is obvious that syllogistic certainty cannot be had in a field of 
particulars and change. The Reason, in the Aristotelian sense of 
the word, is incapable of handling such a field and, recognizing its 
incapacity, it laid the blame on its subject matter. If a subject 
matter was non-rational, it was the subject matter’s fault. And 
there are still people who insist that because the biological and 
social sciences do not lend themselves to the same treatment as 
rational mechanics, they are not sciences at all. And, I suppose 
they mean to suggest, should be sponged off the slate. Yet some 
people, like Bergson, concluded that if reason could not handle a 
given subject matter, it was reason’s fault, and forgetting the exist- 
ence of statistics, postulated a new instrument of knowledge, in- 
tuition. But the history of science has shown that intuition is un- 
necessary and that statistical method will take care of not only the 
biological sciences but the physical as well. And if we cannot have 
certainty, we shall be content with probability. 

These three strands are interwoven in Mr. Dewey’s philosophy 
and the major part of The Quest for Certainty is given over to twist- 
ing them more tightly together. It is on that ground that the 
volume (and its author) may be said to end an epoch. 

At the same time this articulation of contemporary philosophical 
thought serves to indicate new problems, so that Mr. Dewey may 
with equal justice be said to begin an epoch. His disciples may feel 
that he has solved these problems, but I doubt whether that feeling 
is general. Almost everyone will admit that he has justified them, 
has shown that they are real, and that in itself is a tremendous task. 
There is first the metaphysical problem of pleating time into the 
world, a problem given us by relativistic physicists, a problem 

2Of these one of the most influential was Swammerdam’s discovery of the met- 


amorphoses of insects, which seems to have had somewhat the same effect as the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species. 
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which has occupied Mr. Whitehead so steadily. This is related to 
the problem of “‘objects” and “events;”’ this in turn to the question 
of the inter-relation of events, their possible formation of an “or- 
ganic” universe. There are also the problems stirred up by statisti- 
cal logic and the bewildering puzzles of probability-theory: what 
exactly are we measuring when we measure probability; what is the 
criterion of its truth; what interpretation does it force upon us of 
natural law; what about values other than cognitive, if statistical 
averages replace essences; what is the truth of mathematical dem- 
onstrations of a purely formal nature, if we give up the quest for 
certainty; what about aesthetic criticism; what about the battle 
between positivism and causalism? And what of the “organo- 
centric predicament”? 

Some of these problems Mr. Dewey discusses, but, as I say, few 
would be of the opinion that he has solved them. In fact, while 
hesitating to throw a cloud of gloom over the celebration of his 
anno santo, | doubt if he has done more — and this is a great deal 
— than make us hope they will be solved in a Deweyistic manner. 
Descartes himself solved nothing, nor did Kant. But they both 
created a philosophic attitude. And there is no doubt that Mr. 
Dewey has done as much. I may be exaggerating his prowess, but 
I cannot help feeling that much more than James he has been re- 
sponsible for American instrumentalism, although, like all other 
philosophic leaders, he has gleaned where he could. One can find 
all of Kant in Rousseau and the English Platonists, but Kant is 
none the less a re-orienter of philosophy. So Mr. Dewey can be 
found in the most unsuspected places: his juvenilia, for instance, 
are Hegelian and there is an amazing similarity between the ideas 
in his Essays in Experimental Logic and various writings of Royce. 
Had he been educated under Clerk Maxwell instead of Darwin, 
would his instrumentalism have been of the same type? And had 
he taken his Ph.D. in Marburg instead of Johns Hopkins, how 
would he have made his ideas clear? And what of the education- 
alists he has read and commented upon? No, he is, like everyone 
else, a confluence of many traditions, some of which still mingle un- 
easily in him. 

Hence it is not surprising that one finds him as full of seeds as of 
fruits — and what is the fruit, if I may become sentimental, but a 
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container of seeds? To see what those seeds will grow into is what 
tantalizes the historian. Most seeds reproduce the parent tree. But 
now and then their evolution is more marked, for philosophic trees 
are hybrids and hybrids give rise to sudden mutations. Whether 
Mr. Dewey is the philosopher of yesterday or of tomorrow depends 
on how this metaphor works out. 


GEORGE Boas 


Dante, dy TZ. S. Eliot. (Faber & Faber.) 3s. 6d. 
AnIMuLA, by T. S. Eliot. (Faber & Faber.) Is. 


This little book on Dante may be considered from at least three 
points of view: as an introduction to Dante, as a discussion of 
poetry and belief, and as an amplification of what might be called 
Mr. Eliot’s classical ideal. Mr. Eliot disclaims any intention of 
writing another brief introduction to the study of Dante and de- 
clares that he is incompetent to perform such a task; but he has 
written such an introduction, he has written the best we have, an 
important and exciting book; and so we can scarcely admit that he 
is incompetent. “A quotation, a critical remark, an enthusiastic 
essay,” he writes, “‘may well be the accident that sets one to 
reading a particular author; but an elaborate preparation of histori- 
cal and biographical knowledge has always been to me a barrier.” 
Such knowledge is always a barrier in an introduction, and most of 
the introductions to Dante have too much of it. Mr. Eliot pursues a 
different method: he relates the process and stages of his own com- 
prehension, his gradually growing awareness of the unity of Dante; 
and his whole endeavour seems to be to make us aware too. 

The book is still more valuable because, while he was writing it, 
Mr. Eliot was preoccupied with a question that is urgent to-day, 
the question of poetic belief. Mr. I. A. Richards, in Practical Criti- 
cism, has shown how important this question is. Mr. Eliot is con- 
cerned with analysing the question only to the extent of clearing the 
ground for an appreciation of Dante, but his theory has wider im- 
plications, and it is to be hoped that he will develop his point of 
view in more detail. His general conclusion may be indicated in a 
sentence: “I deny, in short, that a reader must share the beliefs of 
the poet in order to enjoy the poetry fully.” His discussion is in- 
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teresting, furthermore, because with this question he tackles an 
aspect of the Iarger problem formulated in the Preface to the 1928 
edition of The Sacred Wood: “that of the relation of poetry to the 
spiritual and social life of its time and of other times,” for poetry, 
he now believes, “certainly has something to do with morals, and 
with religion, and even with politics perhaps, though we cannot say 
what.” It should be noted that in Dante, however, he is most con- 
cerned with what poetry has zot to do with morals, religion, and 
politics, or, in other words, with reiterating that, to begin with, “we 
must consider it as poetry and not another thing.” 

The amplification of the classical ideal is best approached by re- 
calling, in a general way, the ideal as put forward in For Lancelot 
Andrewes. Mr. Eliot would agree with M. Ramon Fernandez to this 
extent at least, that classicism is not “a certain manner of having 
been classic”’ which haunts the very style of the neo-classicists; he 
would agree further that it is “a sharply specific way of thinking 
and way of feeling;”’ but soon, if I undertstand the two positions, 
they would part company. Mr. Eliot’s ideal, I believe, is to be found 
in his analysis of Andrewes: “‘When Andrewes begins his sermon, 
from beginning to end you are sure that he is wholly in his subject, 
unaware of anything else, that his emotion grows as he penetrates 
more deeply into his subject, that he is finally ‘alone with the 
Alone,’ with the mystery which he is seeking to grasp more and 
more firmly. . . . Andrewes’s emotion is purely contemplative; it 
is not personal, it is wholly evoked by the object of contemplation, 
to which it is adequate; his emotion is wholly contained in and ex- 
plained by its object.” If we omit Professor Babbitt, this is, in es- 
sentials, the ideal to which the other six men approximate. Some- 
times the very phrases are echoed, as when Mr. Eliot speaks of the 
“purity and single-mindedness” of the passion of Machiavelli, of 
Bradley’s “purity and concentration of purpose,” or of Middle- 
ton’s observation of human nature, “without fear, without senti- 
ment, without prejudice, without personality.” This classical ideal 
may be summed up, perhaps, in the word “contemplation.” The 
seven classicists are superficially quite different, living in different 
ages, aiming at different ends, but more profoundly they all resem- 
ble each other in this, that they are all men of contemplation. Su- 
perficially, also, their styles are different, for Mr. Eliot is not con- 
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cerned with a certain manner of having been classic which haunts 
the style of the neo-classicists, but with a certain manner of being 
classic which will always produce a fundamental similarity. He has 
no recipe for style, but traces it back to a “training of the soul.” 

This ideal is put forward in a quotation at the very beginning of 
Dante: “La sensibilité, sauvée d’elle-méme et conduite dans T ordre, 
est devenue un principe de perfection.” M. Fernandez appears to omit 
the stage expressed in the clause “sauvée d’elle-méme:” he gives the 
impression that he wishes to order merely the same personal emo- 
tions which the romantics cultivated. Mr. Eliot, on the other hand, 
strikes at the very root of the romantic metaphysic: he wishes to 
save sensibility from itself, he wishes intellect and sensibility to be 
in harmony, to make an identical effort towards perfection. The 
analysis of Mr. Eliot’s ideal and the comparison of it with M. 
Fernandez’s should be carried further, but here there is only space 
enough to suggest that, along with the question of poetic belief, 
this ideal was uppermost in Mr. Eliot’s mind when he wrote Dante. 
It shines through the discussion of Dante’s language, his use of 
allegory and simile. ““The aim of the poet,” Mr. Eliot wrote in his 
essay on Dante in Ihe Sacred Wood, “‘is to state a vision;” and in 
this little book he goes on to analyse the devices which Dante used 
to state his vision. “Dante’s is a visual imagination,” he writes, 
““., . in the sense that he lived in an age in which men still saw 
visions . . . Dante’s attempt is to make us see what he saw. He 
therefore employs very simple language, and very few metaphors, 
for allegory and metaphor do not get on well together. And there is 
a peculiarity about his comparisons which is worth noticing in 
passing. . . . The purpose of this type of simile is solely to make 
us see more definitely the scene which Dante has put before us in the 
preceding lines.’’! 

This classical ideal seems to have been instrumental in bringing 
about a change in Mr. Eliot’s own poetry. The change, when we 
read his poems chronologically, is seen to be a gradual one; and to 
bring it out most clearly we must contrast his first and his last 
style. In the former we often get the impression that the poet is 
searching for “objective correlatives” which shall be the formula 
for his particular emotion: 


1 The italics are Mr. Eliot’s. 
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And I must borrow every changing shape 
To find expression. . . 

Tenants of the house 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season 


In these quotations the search appears explicit; more important are 
the numerous places where it appears implicit. In his latest poetry 
Mr. Eliot seems to me to be doing something different. He no 
longer strives to find the formula for his disembodied emotion, but 
strives to be so wholly in his subject that the emotion will be evoked, 
will grow as he penetrates more deeply into it. Consequently, in 
Animula, he has set himself a subject: 


Issues from the hand of God, the simple soul. . . 


and has explored it. It is hard to determine just how much this impres- 
sion is due to the suggestion of Mr. Eliot’s criticism, but one cannot 
help coming to the conclusion, in the end, that, though suggested by 
the criticism, one’s impression is securely based in fact. It is instruc- 
tive, for instance, to compare the earlier monologues, Gerontion and 
The Love Song of F. Alfred Prufrock, with the later, fourney of the Magi 
and 4 Song for Simeon: in the first we are given the quotidian ague 
of our life, but in the second we are given that abstraction which 
comes from intense concentration. In my opinion Mr. Eliot has not 
yet surpassed certain poems written in his earlier style, but we are 
aware that he is doing something different. “Devotional poetry,” 
he wrote in For Lancelot Andrewes, “‘is religious poetry which falls 
within an exact faith and has precise objects: for contemplation.” 
With Perch’io non spero. . . , Som de lescalina, Animula, and the 
poems already mentioned, Mr. Eliot has emerged as a devotional 
poet. 
FRANKLIN Gary 


Tue Puttosopuy oF Art, dy Curt Fobn Ducasse. (Dial 
Press. 1929.) $3.50. 


The Philosophy of Art is announced in the preface as the first ex- 
pression of a point of view subsequently to be developed in the 
other fields of philosophy. This point of view Professor Ducasse 
describes as that of “Philosophical Liberalism,” and the conviction 
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fundamental to it is that any attempt at analysis of the world about 
‘us “quickly finds itself confronted everywhere with the fact that 
individuals as such are the only absolutes to be found.” Such a 
standpoint, Mr. Ducasse continues, “‘is in its essence at least, of 
course far from novel; but it seems to me that it has never been 
developed in a manner doing it full justice.”” The aesthetic theory 
set forth is therefore to be regarded not merely as an analysis of art, 
but as an exhibition, in the realm of aesthetic experience, of a 
thorough-going individualism. 

Individualism in art, as here conceived, involves a denial of 
universality or objectivity to aesthetic judgment — a denial which 
takes the form of an absolute separation between art and beauty. 
The two may be, and indeed most often are, found together; most 
works of art are beautiful, and beauty is most often to be found in 
works of art; but between them there is no necessary connection 
whatever. About a work of art there is indeed one question of 
aesthetic significance which can be asked and answered objectively: 
does this poem, painting, melody, or whatever it may be, truly 
express the feeling it was intended to? But the question can be 
answered only by the artist himself: he alone knows what his 
intention was. The beauty of the work of art depends upon some- 
thing wholly different, upon its effect on the observer of it, the 
“consumer,” who makes it the object of aesthetic contemplation. 
When we expose ourselves, without preconceptions or practical pre- 
possessions, to the effects of an object upon our sensibility, and find 
those effects agreeable, we call the object beautiful; when we find 
them disagreeable, we call it ugly. But the effects vary with the 
individual, and, exerted upon the same individual, they vary with 
time and circumstance. A judgment of beauty is thus wholly rela- 
tive: “the particular constitution of the individual critic . . . is the 
necessary and sufficient ground for all such judgments.” Thus is 
the spectre of objective control exorcised, and complete freedom 
established for everyone. 

The definition of art as the expression of emotion is confirmed in 
the course of an examination of alternative definitions. Art is the 
language of feeling: we find this clearly set forth by Véron and 
implied by Tolstoi, though Tolstoi errs in making expression sub- 
sidiary to transmission. That art is expression is recognized by 
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Croce, but Croce’s identification of “intuition” with expression, his 
denial of an inner psychical state independent of and antecedent to 
expression is ruinous. It implies that all “intuition” and expression 
are merged in imagination, and, Mr. Ducasse says, the artist is not 
confined to image-stuff for his medium of expression. DeWitt 
Parker, again, is mistaken, in defining art as the imaginative ex- 
pression of a wish: there is the same erroneous assumption of the 
necessity of imagination, and the connection between art and will 
cannot be established in fact. Dewey goes astray in asserting that 
works of art are not only consummatory (i.e., immediately pleasure- 
giving) but also instrumental, since their instrumental function 
depends upon the meaning which they have, meaning which may 
serve for the interpretation of other objects; and meaning is not 
necessarily present in a work of art. Meaning of an object, in this 
context, corresponds to the content of an emotion, and Mr. Ducasse 
quotes with approval Santayana’s statement, ““Emotion is primar- 
ily about nothing, and much of it remains about nothing to the 
end.” 

The play theory of art is next discussed, and though rejected in 
some of its aspects is accepted to this extent: that both play and 
art differ from practical activity, from work, in their immediate 
satisfactoriness; with this reservation, however, that the aim of 
aesthetic activity is really desired, is an end valuable in itself, while 
the aim of play is simply the exercise of our powers, and the ostensi- 
ble end is a mere pretext for such exercise. At this point Mr. Du- 
casse begins the systematic exposition of his own theory. Art is 
“conscious or critically controlled expression of self, or, equiva- 
lently, consciously objective self-expression.” “Aesthetic” art, or 
fine art as the words are ordinarily used, is the conscious objectifica- 
tion of one’s feelings. Objectification takes place when “‘the act of 
expression is creative of something (1) capable of being contem- 
plated by the artist at least, and (2) such that in contemplation that 
thing yields back to him the feeling . . . of which it is the attempted 
expression.” Only such self-expression, in other words, as is con- 
firmed by the artist as truly representing him, is art. 

The creation of works of art is one aspect, the effective, of the 
aesthetic activity as a whole, but there are other aspects. In con- 
templation, one is receptive to works of art; in criticism, we pass 
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judgment upon them. Aesthetic contemplation is then distinguished 
by Mr. Ducasse from Einfiihlung or empathy, with which it has 
often been confused: empathy is a part of aesthetic contemplation 
only when such contemplation involves perception of dramatic 
agents (or patients). It is, indeed, impossible to define aesthetic 
feelings further than to say that they are feelings “obtained in 
contemplation.” They need not be pleasant (“no contradiction is 
involved in speaking of something as being both a work of art and 
irredeemably ugly”), they need not belong to any specific senses, 
such as sight or hearing, they need not be disinterested or universal. 
Any feeling whatever, if held in consciousness and dwelt upon for 
its own sake, is aesthetic. 

Aesthetic feelings are of course called forth by objects, and to 
these Mr. Ducasse next addresses himself. But this part of his dis- 
cussion is relatively perfunctory, its connection with what has gone 
before scarcely seems organic, and there is little in it which requires 
comment. After an account of form and content, dramatic and 
design entities in art, and the relation of both to representation, 
there is a return, in the chapter on “Aesthetic Valuation” to the 
psychological analysis in which Mr. Ducasse seems to be most 
interested. Beauty and ugliness, in the widest sense, are “‘simply 
positive and negative aesthetic value in general.’”’ But there is a 
familiar distinction in aesthetics between beauty in this sense and 
the beauty referred to when we say “that landscape is not really 
beautiful but it is sublime.”” The analysis of beauty and ugliness in 
the narrow sense, of prettiness, grace, sublimity, tragedy and 
comedy, throws light on the general theory already laid down, but 
adds nothing essentially new. The final chapter, on “Standards of 
Criticism,” treats of the possible tests to which an object or work of 
art may be subjected, and the net result is that such tests are 
either irrelevant to aesthetics, or meaningless except for the in- 
dividual who makes them. Only the man who made anything, as 
we have already seen, knows whether it is really expressive, really 
a work of art or not; and anyone else’s judgment of aesthetic value, 
since it is ultimately a judgment about his own feelings, can neither 
be proved nor disproved, and so is not a genuine judgment at all. 

Mr. Ducasse in his preface acknowledges his debt to Santayana, 
and Santayana’s influence is everywhere apparent in the course of 
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the argument. There is much, to be sure, which goes beyond any- 
thing to be found in Santayana: an articulation of conceptions, a 
closeness of reasoning and systematization of theory for which we 
look in vain in The Sense of Beauty or Reason in Art. In an attempt 
to estimate the total value of The Philosophy of Art it would be 
necessary to recognize the importance of Mr. Ducasse’s clarification 
of issues and of his many acute observations on current theories of 
art. But I have time for comment upon only one feature of his 
discussion, and to this I wish to take exception. 

Although Mr. Ducasse departs widely from Santayana’s assump- 
tion that a study of aesthetics is a study of the sense of beauty, 
he shares Santayana’s fundamental hedonism. (“I am convinced 
that none but a hedonistic theory of values is sound.” p. 195, 
footnote; the conviction is qualified, but the qualification is not 
here relevant.) Whatever else it may mean, hedonism means that 
an issue of values is closed when the presence or absence of pleasure 
is ascertained. Behind the fact of pleasure we cannot go, to speak 
of a pleasure as being right or wrong is meaningless. If beauty is 
defined as the pleasingness of an object, and if such pleasingness is 
the necessary and sufficient ground, the only possible ground, for 
any aesthetic judgment, then clearly de gustibus is the last word of 
wisdom on the subject. Our tastes are then doubtless free, but 
they are also perfectly blind: nobody else can criticize them, but 
neither can we ourselves. Anything like progressive development of 
taste is out of the question, for we can only observe, never see 
through, our likings and see them to be wrong — wrong in the sense 
of irrelevant, confused, or incoherent. Hedonism is obliged to take 
everything in the realm of feeling at its face-value, to assert that 
our judgment of our own feelings is necessarily infallible, that we 
always know when we are attracted or repelled, sincere or insincere, 
pleased or displeased. But surely there is nothing about which we 
are more liable to error than the state of our own emotions. Our 
feelings, in Kantian terms, are not gegeben but aufgegeben: they do 
not answer but raise a question. In the statement that it is possible 
to have a feeling — from another point of view, a work of art — 
with no meaning, I can see nothing but a gesture of deference to a 
psychology purely sensationalistic. A sensation which has xo 
meaning cannot be called a sensation: we are not even conscious 
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of it. This statement, baldly made, may seem to be pure dogmatism, 
but there is no space here to argue it, and anyway it is an old story. 
Mr. Ducasse may dispute it, but why should he write as though 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel had never lived, not to speak of Bradley 
and Bosanquet in our own day? . 

Any liberalism which requires an injunction against criticism is 
surely in a bad way. Authority is doubtless a foe to liberty, but is 
it any more paralyzing than blindness? If we are interested, not in 
a liberty so abstract as to be purely negative, but in liberation, our 
first concern will be to find means for judging where true liberty 
lies. The most important of all criticism is criticism of ourselves, 
but nothing of the sort can exist — the words can have no meaning 
—for the hedonist. For him not persons but feelings are the 
absolute. 

LaurENCE BUERMEYER 


THE SENSE oF GLory, by Herbert Read. (Harcourt, 
Brace. 1930.) $3.00. 


At the present time, says Mr. Herbert Read, the civilization of 
Western Europe is threatened by “a process of ‘Americanization,’ 
which carries with it all the determinate forces of materialism and 
mechanism.” America, though the source of the evil, is not now its 
chief exemplar; this eminence belongs to Russia, which has re- 
nounced western Europe, worships the machine as an ideal, and, in 
fine, manifests “all energy, all evil, obscurity, and confusion.” If 
this be so, Western culture is obviously in need of strengthening 
against the attack. Especially it needs some unifying principle or 
ideal to replace the present clamor of conflicting voices. An or- 
ganized and universal religion would provide this principle, but we 
have none such, nor are likely to have in the near future. Literature, 
therefore, must undertake the task, and in particular the critic, who 
makes explicit the intentions of the artist and states them in gen- 
eral propositions. 

Accordingly, the present collection is intended to be no mere 
series of essays — on Froissart, Malory, Descartes, Swift, Vauve- 
nargues, Sterne, Hawthorne, Bagehot, and Henry James. Through 
them all Mr. Read develops his prescription for our discontents — 
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the attainment of “the sense of glory.” In a prefatory note he tells 
us that ““The sensé of glory is perhaps a phrase that has grown stale 
on our lips, and it may be a vain ambition of mine to attempt to 
reanimate it. As my excuse, I might repeat a saying of Renan’s, 
which Matthew Arnold once quoted: “Glory after all is the thing 
which has the best chance of not being altogether vanity.’ Glory 
may be only one form of romanticism; but so is every kind of ideal- 
ism. Romanticism, whether we like it or not, is always with us. But 
though we cannot escape from romanticism, we can discriminate 
between the multitude of sentiments to which it gives rise, introduc- 
ing among those sentiments an order whose integrity is this very 
sense of glory.” 

In this quotation we encounter Mr. Read’s main defect. Although 
he is intelligent and judicious, and writes essays admirably con- 
structed, admirably proportioned, in the degree that he approaches 
his central principles he becomes ambiguous or wavering. For ex- 
ample: it might be supposed from the above quotation that ro- 
manticism, because it produces sentiments capable of achieving an 
integrity amounting to glory, must itself be a valuable element in 
life. But later we read that “‘For us it [glory] has become something 
remote and elusive; even something romantic and literary.” Again, 
the successors of Malory “bathe the stark narrative in an atmos- 
phere of milk and honey; they turn romance into romanticism, 
muscular prose into watery verse.”” Romanticism begins to seem an 
unpromising source for sentiments which are to issue in glory; and 
the confusion is not cleared up when we discover what the romantic 
attitude is: ““The romantic — merges all things into the infinite, 
sees all men as gods, or, at the other extreme, sees nothing but the 
unrelated trivialities of existence — the jumble, the glitter, the 
breathless jollity of it all.” One would naturally have sought “a 
multiplicity of sentiments” rather in the classic temper, as defined 
by Mr. Read: “‘it is in the nature of a classicist to see things finite, 
and see things infinite, but not to confuse these two categories.” 

Mr. Read’s use of the word “glory” also involves difficulties. 
Here he changes definitions in mid-stream. In the essays on Frois- 
sart and Malory, “glory” seems to mean what Mr. Read tells us 
Vauvenargues meant by the word: “glory is the radiance in which 
virtues flourish.” However, “Vauvenargues, like Malory before 
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him and in common with the whole tradition of chivalry, saw in 
glory a reflection of the esteem of other men.” This sort of glory, 
bound up with action, and usually associated with military prowess, 
Mr. Read decides is insufficient, because such glory is infected by 
its necessary dependence on fate, fortune, and the attitude of other 
men. Accordingly we are offered another and superior idea of glory, 
illustrated from the writings of the mystic, Traherne. For him, 
glory is the soul’s perception of the wonder and excellence of all 
God’s creation. “Till your spirit filleth the whole world, and the 
stars are your jewels, till you are as familiar with the ways of God 
in all ages as with your walk and table; till you are intimately ac- 
quainted with that shady nothing out of which the world was made; 
till you love men so as to desire their happiness, with a thirst equal 
to the zeal of your own; till you delight in God for being good to all: 
you never enjoy the world. Till you more feel it than your private 
estate, and are more present in the Hemisphere, considering the 
glories and the beauties there, than in your own house; till you re- 
member how lately you were made, and how wonderful it was when 
you came into it: and more rejoice in the palace of your glory, than 
if it had been made but to-day morning.” 

But what have these two conceptions of glory in common? The 
latter one results from meditation, the other, from social agreement; 
the latter one aims to base itself on all created things, the other, on 
a few dominant and selected incentives; the one rests content with 
the vision as itself a spiritual act, the other must find its outlet and 
its justification in words and deeds. The only common element is 
the fact that both conceptions imply a marked emotional exalta- 
tion. And how can the glory pronounced genuine by Mr. Read ever 
become a regulative principle in the life of society when it is, so far 
as he has explained it, so entirely the outcome of the solitary mo- 
tions of the mystic temperament? 

The sources of Mr. Read’s difficulties seem to me to be two. 
First, he has not resolved a predicament in which he has put him- 
self. He is a follower of the late T. E. Hulme in holding a non- 
supernatural doctrine of original sin; that is, he believes that human 
nature contains certain radical imperfections. Hence he cannot un- 
reservedly give his allegiance to humanism as he, again following 
Hulme, defines it: “the self-sufficiency of natural man — the belief 
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that the only values that matter-are human values.” (Query: What 
does “natural”? mean here?) On the other hand, Mr. Read gives no 
sign of accepting any system of supernatural religion; consequently, 
man will receive no standards from outside himself. Yet how can an 
imperfect being achieve any standards by which it can measure 
itself? Will not its standards mirror its own imperfections? Mr. 
Read falls back on the mysticism of a Traherne, or on Henry James’ 
combination of social standards derived from Greece and Rome 
through the Renaissance, with an individual moral sensitiveness 
and scrupulosity which is the good side of Puritanism. But all of 
Traherne immediately, and the Puritan half of James by inheri- 
tance, depend on standards thought to be supernaturally given. 
So the dilemma remains unsolved. (The best attempt at an answer 
I am aware of is contained in “A Humanist Theory of Values,” by 
M. Ramon Fernandez, in the January Criterion.) 

On the other hand, the second cause of Mr. Read’s vagueness and 
indecision does him credit. He is unwilling to take sides hastily. He 
has a good word, and at the same time a discriminating word, to say 
for opposed artistic and philosophical tendencies. A synthesis too 
impetuously attempted, is doomed from the outset to meagreness, 
anemia, sterility. Some day our present band of American human- 
ists may find this out; almost everyone else has discovered it 
already. Those who, like myself, find in Mr. Read’s criticism evi- 
dence of sympathy, poise, and integrity, may justifiably hope that 
his present weakness is but the half-seen proportions of his future 


strength. 
F. CupwortH FLIntT 


THe TESTAMENT OF Beauty, by Robert Bridges. (Ox- 
ford. 1929.) $3.00. 


This review cannot concern itself with what Mr. Richards would 
call the text-book meaning of this latest and finest poem by the 
Poet Laureate. The Professor of Poetry at Oxford is far more 
competent to deliver ex cathedra explications of a poet’s meaning; 
and his two recent lectures on Ihe Testament of Beauty should be 
soon in print. One aspect of the text-book meaning is, however, 
pertinent to this poorer and more properly technical account: 
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namely, the effect of the poem’s matter upon its form; and a brief 
excursus is necessary. 

The Testament of Beauty may be taken to be an expression of the 
Poet Laureate’s faith. But the presentation is impersonal, and 
abstract in the sense that this faith is thought of as that of the 
generality of mankind; and accordingly the poem falls in the 
tradition of long philosophic or didactic poems, whose type is 
Lucretius and Empedocles. There is also a sense in which the 
Divina Commedia and Paradise Lost are didactic. Now, the prob- 
lem in such poems is how to get people to read them through at all; 
and this problem is usually solved by one or more of several sorts 
of decoration. Decoration may, for instance, be incidental, as in 
Lucretius, or it may, as it is in Dante, be structural. (Such a differ- 
ence is also remarkable between Aristotle and Plato, or between 
Plato’s later and his earlier dialogues.) Lucretius of course many 
times has something very like structural decoration (e.g., in pas- 
sages in the latter part of Book IV), and Dante throws out inci- 
dental metaphors by the way; but generally the distinction is a 
clear and a sound one. The matter might be put crudely by saying 
that a list of Dante’s metaphors and similes, in their order, would 
yield a fairly accurate notion of his plan, and that a list of Lucre- 
tius’s would do nothing of the sort. From the basis of this distinc- 
tion The Testament of Beauty can be technically criticized. 

It seems most convenient to start from the versification. The 
prosodic basis is the alexandrine; but for the most part the lines 
are so extraordinarily ductile that the base very rarely breaks 
rudely in upon the reader: such verses as 

be Nature then thy Chaos and be thou her God (I, 135) 

are the exception. It soon grows clear that the unit is not a verse 
paragraph based in the line; and the rhythm seems to be rather the 
rhythm of a stately and somewhat religious prose, something not 
unlike, in rhythmic effect, a dialectical sermon or a good prose 
translation of a good epic. The peculiar quality of such a para- 
graph and rhythm is made quite clear by reading after it the alex- 
andrine developed by Yeats. 

Contrast with Yeats suggests another special character of the 
prosody of The Testament of Beauty, their difference of vocabulary. 
Each poet has, in varying degree, a “personal idiom” or style, and 
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each has purity in that style. But the Poet Laureate’s purity is 
non-sensuous: even in the concrete metaphor, there is always this 
abstract quality, as if produced by reflection. It is not mechanical, 
and yet it is not real. (Naturally, this has a considerable effect on 
the tone-quality of the prosody.) This personal idiom can be traced 
back to such early poems as The Growth of Love; it seems to be the 
private development of what was originally, in the best sense, an 
artificial vocabulary, as opposed to Yeats’s development and 
synthesis of a natural and spoken idiom. One has written about 
Gaelic, the other has contributed to the excellent series of tracts 
published by the S.P.E.; but it seems fair to say that for Yeats the 
promotion of Gaelic studies was intimately connected with his 
verse, and that the two were aspects of one general interest. This is 
perhaps a likely explanation of one difference between the poets. 

The Poet Laureate’s preoccupation with artifice —I use the 
word in no pejorative sense whatever — is cognate with the struc- 
ture of the poem itself. That is to say, The Testament of Beauty is 
an account of or a recounting of experience, and is not a synthesis 
of it. I do not mean by this that, as an argument, the poem is form- 
less within itself, or that its system is a faulty or a confused system. 
I mean rather, for one thing, that the word, to use a logical dis- 
tinction, is, and does not symbolize, and again, that here experience 
is reflected upon, used as it were as a ground, rather than caught up 
and itself made the poem. I deprecate these epistemological terms, 
but they are upon us. One certainly learns little enough by calling 
a poem a synthetic unity of apperception; but more accurate terms 
are still to be made. The matter may be stated briefly by saying 
that The Testament of Beauty is less creative than persuasive. 

It would be unjust to leave The Testament of Beauty without 
pointing out its sound grasp of matter, and the strength of its 
handling. The Poet Laureate’s work on the prosody of Milton, and 
his very fine translations, into quantitative English hexameters, 
of parts of Homer and Vergil, are well enough known to suggest 
his mastery of technical matters; and his previous verse has left 
this mastery in no doubt. It is perhaps enough to say that the 
present work is his best and surest, and to leave the less technical 


enjoyment of it to the reader. 
W. M. SpackMan 
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Tue Livine Mino, by Warner Fite. (Dial Press. 1930.) 
$3.50. 


As revealed in this collection of essays, al! but one of which are 
reprinted from various periodicals, Professor Fite’s philosophy may 
best be described as genial. If in a world of hard facts geniality 
provides a certain refreshment, if the irreducible presence of con- 
sciousness in every domain of interest seems a truism sufficiently 
important to be constantly re-insisted upon, yet the inadequacy 
for certain types of problem of a merely “humanistic” approach — 
the word is used without reference to Professor Babbitt and the 
frein vital — becomes apparent when Mr. Fite turns his attention 
to logical and aesthetic matters. 

A clue to Mr. Fite’s method is found in his discussion of analysis. 
In Chapter VII, “Intellectualism,” perhaps on the whole the meatiest 
chapter in the book, a consciousness without analysis is declared to 
be a contradiction in terms, and elementary logical processes are 
attributed even to the hen who distinguishes her chicks from her 
neighbor’s ducklings. Now analysis interpreted in so random a 
way, as (apparently) any kind of genuinely personal reaction to 
one’s environment, however valuable such a conception may be in 
steering the moral consciousness between the extremes of dog- 
matic rigorism and pragmatic acquiescence, loses much of its rele- 
vance when confronted by problems that require analysis of a 
more exacting sort. 

In aesthetics the weakness of Mr. Fite’s approach is thrown into 
relief by his astounding remark about Mann’s The Magic Moun- 
tain: “In the course of the reading it occurred to me to ask whether 
the novelist had enjoyed any personal experience of the life he was 
writing about — whether possibly the point of view of tuberculosis 
had ever been his own. Or was the novel merely ‘a work of art’?” 
(p. 18). Taking this passage in connection with a later statement 
(p. 19) that “modern art is distinctive in standing firmly for art 
as an expression of personal experience — a consideration which, 
as I have suggested, was foreign to the ‘classical’ point of view,” 
there is lent a certain persuasiveness to Mr. Fite’s eventual admis- 
sion (p. 145) that he is, with certain reservations, a “‘romanticist.” 
As with all critics who harp on the opposition between classicism 
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and romanticism, a naive view of art is the result. What art, we are 
tempted to ask, Has ever existed or can ever exist that is not in 
some way or other an expression, though not, to be sure, as direct 
and untransmuted an expression as Mr. Fite appears to expect, of 
the artist’s personal experience? If a modern reader, turning to 
Sophocles or Dante or Dryden, perceives there mainly formal ele- 
ments, the explanation of his failing lies in the limitations imposed 
on his consciousness by membership in a different type of culture. 
On the other hand, the attribution to classical writers of a “personal 
experience” from which their art flowed, while an hypothesis in- 
evitable for the critic who assumes also the réle of psychologist, is 
an hypothesis external to the aesthetic judgment itself. The attempt 
to regard this hypothesis as a part of aesthetic discussion proper 
would not only encourage fruitless disputes about what actually 
went on in the artist’s mind, but would obscure the problem, funda- 
mental for aesthetics, of the kind of aesthetic synthesis that has 
taken place. 

A similar shortsightedness characterizes Mr. Fite’s criticism of 
logical realism; this in spite of the weak spot which, in the chapter 
“Bertrand Russell,” he finds in Mr. Russell’s armor. Mr. Russell, 
when he leaves the protective domain of mathematical logic, re- 
veals himself in morals as a curious blend of sophisticate and senti- 
mentalist. So it causes a grateful chuckle to find Mr. Fite, on read- 
ing 4 Free Man’s Worship, “obsessed by the vision of a Platonic 
realist shaking his fist at a cigar-shop Indian.” Nevertheless his 
opposition to the theoretical basis of Mr. Russell’s logic, and in 
particular to the acceptance of “implication” as an indefinable, is 
based on misunderstanding. “There is nothing implied,” says Mr. 
Fite, ‘‘. . . if Peter knows only that there is a dollar in my purse, 
while Paul knows only that my purse is in my pocket. Let the facts 
be what they may, nothing is émp/ied — there is no logic in the situ- 
ation until the two propositions are thought by the same person; 
just as twelve words thought separately by twelve persons fail to 
constitute a sentence.” Or just as, one might retort, seven and five 
do not imply twelve as a sum except when the same person happens 
to have both numbers in his mind at once. And since probably 
there are times when this mental conjunction does not occur for 
any existing person, the mathematical formula might be declared 
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only intermittently true. The fallacy, of course, would consist in 
confusing the truth of mathematics with its mental apprehension, 
just as Mr. Fite’s fallacy rests on a confusion between the logically 
objective relation called implication and the mental event called 
inference. The analogy of the twelve words failing to constitute a 
sentence is misleading because twelve words thought separately 
and without reference to the order of their grouping do not imply a 
sentence, any more than Peter’s idea of “seven” and Paul’s idea of 
“five” imply that anyone has an idea of “twelve.” But in either of 
these cases, so long as the psychological context is kept the problem 
is not a mathematical problem and the word “implication” is in- 
apposite; whereas when the psychological context is dropped, it 
becomes unconditionally true that the objective meaning of “seven 
plus five” implies the meaning “twelve,” and that the objective 
meaning of the two propositions, ‘‘There is a dollar in my purse” 
and ‘“‘My purse is in my pocket” implies the whereabouts of at 
least one dollar. 

In the field of ethical criticism Mr. Fite is temperate, enlightened, 
and humane, as his admirable Moral Philosophy! testifies. But. 
ethical criteria, however well suited to the type of problem that 
generates them, do not provide the sort of analysis that either 
mathematics or aesthetics requires. And failure to recognize the 
diverse critical approaches that are suited to diverse types of prob- 
lem must result either in confusion of standards or in an impov- 
erishment of experience by applying some one standard too 
prescriptively. 

Puitip E. WHEELWRIGHT 


Ipots Beuinp Attars, dy Anita Brenner. (Brewer & 
Warren. 1929.) $5.00. 


Were it not for the overwhelmingly significant fact that Mexico 

has called attention to herself by pointing out the canvases and 

murals of Rivera and Orozco and their confréres, the world inter- 

ested in culture would have continued as hitherto to be indifferent 

to the life of the Mexican people. It was Proust who remarked 

that the places visited by our favorite authors become sanctuaries 
1The Dial Press. 1925. 
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where we hope to evoke some of the sublime moments which entered 
into the masterpieces now our inseparable companions. Diego 
Maria Rivera and his equally great fellow painter, José Clemente 
Orozco, could be enjoyed as painters without being studied in 
relation to their background. The genetic method need not be 
used in art as in the comprehension of patterns of thought. Analysis 
following intuition in most cases suffices, but chains of new relations 
are effected when these murals are seen in connection with the 
great Mexican Revolution begun in 1910. Through our interest in 
contemporary Mexican painting we may if we wish alight upon 
the mechanism that brought about these paintings now decorating 
the educational institutions of Mexico. This Revolution has three 
phases, political, agrarian, and artistic. Since her infancy as an 
independent political unit, political revolutions have been the 
patrimony of Mexico. The last revolution, reckoned as ending for 
the time being in 1921, is momentous not so much on account of 
the new alignment of forces in the political arena as the new 
policy, lamely put into practice, of integrating into the body politic 
the millions of Indians who have remained outside the inner 
structure of the Mexican State. The new distribution of land 
among the dispossessed in Mexico is known as the agrarian revolu- 
tion. From the belated reforms arising out of the political and 
agrarian phases of the Mexican Revolution, the world at large 
can learn very little in comparison with the new experiments going 
on in Russia. The curious and alert-minded individual might read 
with profit Dr. Ernest Gruening’s Mexico and Its Heritage and 
Frank Tannenbaum’s The Mexican Agrarian Revolution on these 
two phases which precipitated the revolution in painting. 

Freed from its contingent details the Mexican Revolution 
assumes clarity when it is seen mirrored in the art of its artists, 
who since 1921 have recorded with sensibility and mastery some 
of its poignant episodes in works now attracting the attention of 
our cultural units. We can approach its ideology through the 
valuable booklet Aspects of Mexican Civilization by José Vascon- 
celos, the man who made possible the marvelous panels at the 
Secretariat of Education, the Preparatory School of Mexico City, 
by the Syndicate of Technical Workers, Painters, and Sculptors. 
In the same book Manuel Gamio, the great anthropologist, out- 
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lines the policy of incorporating the autochthonous peoples. 
This fall the Carnegie Institute of Art of Pittsburgh will assemble 
a general Mexican Exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum. The 
immediate and remote affiliations between the paintings of Rivera, 
Orozco, Siqueiros, Goitia, Charlot (examples of whose work will 
be available there) and pre- and post-Columbian art will be shown 
by the long procession of Mayan, Aztec, churrigueresque, con- 
temporary Indian art of this Exhibit. 

Our library catalogues list many articles on the individual merits 
of the members of the Painters’ Guild of Mexico. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company recently published a handsome volume with 
reproductions of Diego Rivera’s murals. 

The articles by Vasconcelos and Gamio, the forthcoming exhibit 
at the Metropolitan Museum, the book on Diego Rivera, needed a 
guide to make clear some of the referents woven into the texture of 
the compositions by the new school of painters. Anita Brenner’s 
book, Idols Behind Altars, should have served to fully orient the 
intellectual minorities of this country amidst the strange themes 
and compositions of the Mexican painters. Though her disconcert- 
ing book for more than one reason should have been avoided, it 
is indispensable in that we hear echoes of the Mexican voices 
announcing a new vision; it is the only book available in any 
language that tells the story connecting the productions of Rivera, 
Orozco, and Goitia with the ideological program of the indigenist 
school, whose creed is — Mexico is Aztec, Mayan, in short Indian; 
only the cultivation of the different elements of the native strata 
could give Mexico self-respect. The native elements enhanced into 
the category of communicable culture must get nourished exclu- 
sively from the Indian heritage. Manuel Gamio, Miss Brenner’s 
teacher, asked that the artists go and live with the Indian: ‘“‘He 
(the artist) must live and become the brother of the native of the 
valley, accept for himself so long as he remains, the customs, the 
ideals, the pains, the pleasures, the beliefs, and amusements of 
that man.” 

Bits of the material culture (in the parlance of the anthropolo- 
gists) of the Mexicans; fragments of the living folklore dating from 
Aztec pre-Columbian days, and memories of the Iberic Peninsula; 
the recapitulation of the credo of the Mexican intelligentsia which 
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has taken to heart the rehabilitation and the integration of the 
indigenous millions into the national consciousness — these are the 
substructural beams of Miss Brenner’s book. Mexican ways, 
capsuled into words like rebozo, vacilada, frijoles, corridos, petate, 
machete, sombrero, hacendados, peones, pulque, get their vibratory 
meanings in her book. We learn from Idols Behind Altars, after 
much effort, of the plastic sense of the Mexican which makes him 
the great potential painter of America; of the sense of death criss- 
crossing the folkways and the consciousness of the Indian, the 
mestizo, and the Spaniard; of the messianic frame of mind of the 
Mexican, making possible the easy espousal of revolutionary causes; 
and of the vacilada proclivity (“readiness to attempt all, preferably 
the irrelevant”) which explains the laughter of the Mexican. 

The aspect of Idols Behind Altars which has value for the im- 
mediate present is the last part, where we are introduced to the 
initiation and disbandment of the Syndicate of Painters and 
Sculptors, and to the works and psychology of the chief painters, 
Rivera and Orozco, David Alfaro Siqueiros, Francisco Goitia, 
Jean Charlot, Amado de la Cueva. For the Mexican, the murals 
and other artistic by-products are the concretion of the dispersed 
elements in his tradition both immediate and past; the visualization 
of the revolutionary aims, the exaltation of the growth of the soil. 
Mariano Azuela’s novel, The Underdogs, and Orozco’s drawings 
give the pathos of the Mexican Revolution. A lithograph of 
Orozco’s (The Rearguard, reproduced in Anita Brenner’s book) 
actualizes the silent moving march of the Indians with their wives 
and camp followers, swinging on their backs and shoulders their 
infants. The brims of the Mexican hats, the barrels of the guns, 
thin and sinister as their potentialities, the backs of the Indians, 
men, women, and infants, give the unforgettable impact of people 
aroused to do and die for bread and liberty. Scores of such native 
themes go into the make-up of Rivera’s murals. 

For the United States and Europe, the Mexican paintings release 
a simple truth about art which we have been steadily forgetting 
since the Renaissance. In all likelihood the Mexican painters have 
not produced any aesthetic objects which can seriously vie with 
the pictures of the European schools of the past and contemporary 
generations. It is doubtful whether the Mexican panels are of the 
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structural significance of the work of Degas, Gaugin, Cézanne, 
Picasso, Cherico, Utrillo; neither in perfection of design nor in the 
resolution of technical problems can the Mexicans be said to 
approach the European masters. But what we get in the Mexican 
experiment is a new restatement of the relation between artist, 
subject matter, and public. The great lesson of all the fecund 
epochs in the arts is rediscovered in Mexico in the very age when 
there is disillusionment about democracy, science, and religion 
everywhere else in the West. Art divorced from the people becomes 
esoteric, gongoristic, and metaphysical in the pejorative sense. 
While there is the possibility of art for the anointed few, it is only 
the art which touches the big myths and dogmas of man that 
reaches universality. Conscious of their new departure in art, 
the Syndicate of Painters and Sculptors has stated as their goals: 
1. the resurrection of monumental painting not only in Mexico 
but in all the world; 2. the utilization of themes connected with 
the population at large; 3. the subordination of the artist to the 
visions of the people manifest in the myths, legends, ideals, of the 
land; 4. ““Good craftsmanship, wisdom in proportion and values, 
expressive clarity and emotional power.” These aims have been 
realized if not fully, at least so abundantly that there cannot be 
any doubt left as to the lesson taught. 

Miss Brenner’s book suggests some of these things in her un- 
wieldy and baroque style, which results from her incomplete 
familiarity with the English idiom and the absence of general ideas 
linking the experiment of Mexico with the thought-currents of 
the West at present. 

M. J. BENARDETE 
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